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The special cut paper pattern designs, which have proved 
to be so popu lar a Seature with our readers during the past 
year, have been resumed for the season, 

These patterns, which are most carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, are designed to bring within the reach of our 
readers, at a moderate cost, well-cut costumes of the latest and 
The patterns are made in one 
An order coupon with prices and fur- 
ther detaila will be Sou nd on page 1115, 


most select Paria desiqna 


standard size only 








{LLIAM BLACK JS DEAD. THE END 

came on Saturday, the 10th, at Brighton, 

England, in the house in which the great- 

er part of his work was accomplished. 

His death means a personal loss to us 

all. There are not many living novelists 
who have exercised so strong a hold upon their readers 
and for so long. For the length of one generation, ever 
since he made us weep over the love-story of A Princess of 
Thule, and taught us to love the rare beauty and charm of 
Highland landscapes, he has held an undisputed place in 
our affections 

There are some friends whose comings always add to 
the brightness of our days. William Black seemed one 
of these, and those of us who long ago laid our loyalty at 
his feet have found few names dearer than his. 

He was born in Glasgow in 1841, on the 13th or 14th 
of November, the precise day being, as he says, “a point 
not likely to drive the world into convulsions of dispute.” 
He never had a systematic education, as he tells in a 
short sketch of himself, published a score of years ago. 

But I managed to pick up a vast array of smatterings— 
a crude and confused jumble of hydraulics, Latin verbs, 
vegetable physiology, Czerny’s exercises for the piano, 
and a dozen other things.” He tried to translate Livy, to 
discover the secret of perpetual motion, and to form a col- 
lection of British flowering-plants—the grasses and cry pto- 
gams being a trifle beyond him. ‘“‘ The scant herbarium 
remains to this day,” as he said, “‘ a poor enough treasure- 
house of botanical lore, but a rich treasure-house of mem- 
ories of innumerable and healthful wanderings, by bill 
and moorland and seashore, through rain and sunlight, 
and beautiful colors of the Western Highlands.” 

It was undoubtedly during these “‘ innumerable and 
healthful wanderings” that his intimacy with nature was 
ripened, and his mind stored with those exquisite pictures 
with which he illustrated his work in after-years. He 
tried first to paint them with pigments, not in words; “ the 
chiefest of his ambitions,”” was to be an artist, and for a 
year or more he ‘ labored away at the Government School 
of Art,” only to feel himself a complete failure. Then he 
tried to be * critic. 

His first efforts in literature were in the form of essays 
on erudite subjects, over which he laughed afterwards. 
His real eminence was attained in his novels. In 1868 his 
first venture, a failure, was made in a three-volume novel, 
of which he retained “only a vague impression that it 
aimed at the reconstruction of the whole social system; 
that it was largely flavored with Feuerbach’s Essence of 
Christianity, and that it deified the Prussian nation.” 
In Silk Attire was published in 1869, and proved a sue- 
cess, and A Daughter of Heth in 1871. This, as he says, 
was, for various reasons, published anonymously. And 
I think the book must have been’pretty widely read, for I 
do not know how often I have seen it since, under various 
titles and guises, with the name of some amiable and in- 
dustrious lady on the title-page.” 

Mr. Black was said, by some of his intimate friends, to 
have composed entire chapters, even to the formation of 
his sentences, while walking up and down bis room, and 
to have altered none of them when he sat down to work. 

He knew how to draw the quick hot tears—tears which 
somehow one was not sorry to have shed. Many a philis- 
tine has been educated by him—taught to love the out-of- 
doors, the beauty of earth and sky and floating cloud, aud 
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to love them for their own sakes, and not for what they 
yield in the way of material profits. 


Harper & Brothers have published all his books. Wild 
Eelin, his latest work, appeared in the Bazar. 
ANTA CLAUS HAS COME AGAIN. HE MAY 


have been alittle bit uncertain about his welcome in 

certain quarters, but if be did have feelings he must 
have stowed them away at the very bottom of his pack. 
His visits have been discouraged lately by some very 
good people, who demand that Santa Claus and the fairies 
and the elves and all the rest of the world of dreams shall 
stop masquerading in the guise of Fact. They may come 
in their proper livery of Fancy, but that is all. 

In other words, there are many people who do not be- 
lieve it is right to repeat the happy fictions which have 
beguiled generations of childreu, unless the child is giv- 
en clearly to understand that they are only fictions and 
nothing more. These honest objectors say that when a 
mother tells her child that Santa Claus comes riding over 
the house-tops, slides down the chimney, or gets in by 
some miserable modern makeshift of a way, leaving stock- 
ingfuls of presents for good little children (there being 
no other kind at Christmas-time), she is simply telling a 
falsehood—which is perfectly true; so true that there is 
no use arguing about it. 

There is but one excuse. That is a good one, though, 
and there are few grown-ups who will not admit that there 
is truth in the excuse, at least. It is this—but let it be 
spoken in a whisper: Santa Claus is more than half a 
reality to most of us still! Does he not live and move and 
have his bountiful being before your mind’s eye? And 
do you not stop and smile at him in the Christmas shops, 
as he sits on high, garbed in Turkey-red and cotton-flannel 
ermine, his nose tinted to match his surtout, and his mind 
decidedly uneasy about the set of his long white beard? 
If you do not look up at him with a thrill of pleasure, 
then he is indeed but a myth to you, and if you tell your 
children that he is coming to your house, you really are 
telling ‘‘a story.” He won’t come. 


- ES QCENDRILLONS” IS THE NAME BY 
which a certain series of exclusive subscription 
dances is known in New York society. These 

Cinderellas, as the origival one in the fairy-tale should 
have done, stop dancing exactly at midnight. The cotil- 
lon begins at ten o'clock. At the stroke of twelve the 
music abruptly ceases and —the Cinderellas run home? 
Not a bit of it. They go to the banquet-room and have 
supper. That is alwuys the way. New York seems per- 
fecily willing to accept early hours, but they must be 
early morning ones, and certain restless souls are kept 
busy every winter devising schemes for keeping fashion- 
able folks out of their beds. 

Opera nights have always heen a stumbling-block to 
them. If a party slipped out at the drop of the curtain, 
had good luck in finding its carriages, and drove home- 
ward with all speed, its members might reasonably hope 
to lay their heads upon their pillows before one o'clock. 
Such seasouableness is frowned upon, however, and year 
after year plans are laid to make it impossible. One year 
it was the Vaudeville Club, which met in a smal! hall in 
the Opera House and played that it was a London music- 
hall on a small and expurgated scale. Then it was some- 
thing else, and then something else, but always it was, in 
one form or another, a supper-club idea, designed to attract 
those who did not want to go home at midnight, and those 
who did want to go, but thought it would be the swell 
thing for them to abandon the idea as old-fashioned. 


HE SUPPER-CLUB IDEA HAS MADE ITS 
5 i annual appearance again this winter, and, as usual, 

in a new form. This year there is to be a théatre 
club of about a hundred members. The club will go to the 
theatre two nights a week; not en masse, but in details of 
twenty or less, each division going to a different theatre. 
After the play they will meet for the inevitable supper. 
The restaurants have also begun to make special provisions 
for the late-hour contingent, and one of them has inaugu- 
rated an opera supper, to be served, at a fixed price, after 
the performance. In view of all this, the Philadelphia 
women who are leading the cruside for more sleep may 
well regard New York as the enemy’s country. 


MERICAN HEIRESSES WHO ARE CONTEM- 
A plating marrying foreign noblemen for their titles 
alone should proceed cautiously, so it seems, in 
any French negotiations. They need not adopt the fa- 
miliar boarding- house formula of “references given 
and required.” A French gentleman, the Vicomte de 
Royer, being either of an inquiring or a jealous turn 
of mind, has been prying into the history of his fel- 
low -nobles. He claims to be able to prove, by docu- 
ments unassailable, that of the 346 princely families in 
France, not one has the right to wear the closed coronet. 
This is a serious matter. If an American heiress were 
marrying the man of her choice, of course she wouldn’t 
care about a detail like this. But if she is marrying the 
coronet of her choice, and it happens to be the closed-on- 
top variety, she naturally wants to be sure about it. M. 
de Royer has said a word to the wise. One of the Paris 
papers seems to fear that it will be altogether too sufficient. 
‘Is M. de Royer’s a patriotic work?” it asks. ‘ The 
collapse of the nobility will close the market for American 
heiresses. Since France has no more authentic princes, 
America will send her heiresses to Italy or Russia, or 
even Spain, and France will be so many millions to the 
bad. M. de Royer really should have thought of this.” 
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T. JOHN'S GUILD IS TO HAVE ANOTHER 
S floating hospital, the necessary thirty-two thousand 

dollars having been subscribed by Mrs. Augustus D. 
Juillard. It is privately reported that the boat is to be 
named after the donor, 

The need of a second barge has been recoguized for 
some time, and former Mayor Strong undertook the 
soliciting of subscriptions. The desire of the guild has 
been to make daily trips from either side of the city dur- 
ing the torrid months of July and August; but with only 
a single barge at its command, this has been an impossi- 
bility. Sixty-one thousand mothers and children were 
carried last summer, though almost as many had to be 
left behind. 

With a new floating hospital the need of a second Sea- 
side Hospital at New Dorp, Staten Island, has become 
imperative, and other subscriptions are earnestly desired. 
One glimpse of the sick and dying babies who are cared 
for on the barge, and of the careworn mothers who ac- 
company them, would be sufficient to touch the most 
obdurate heart, and few of us can resist a feeling of 
thanksgiving that some one of wealth has not only recog- 
nized a rare privilege in her ability to provide for them, 
but has exercised it as well. 


R. FRANK DAMROSCH, AMONG HIS OTHER 
accomplishments, possesses infinite tact. At the 
concert given by the Musical Art Society last week 

his People’s Chorus sat in the gallery, out of sight of all 
but a few of his audience. When the Oratorio was given 
they took the part of the congregation, singing with won- 
derful effect. And when Mr. Damrosch was ready to re- 
peat as an encore an exquisite selection given by the 
chorus on the stage, it was to his chorus in the gallery 
that he turned, asking them to sing from memory that 
which had been sung from notes on the stage. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the value of Mr. 
Damrosch’s services in the musical education of the people. 
His desire was originally to make it possible for the poor- 
est citizen to read and sing music from sight, so that when 
young people met, for instance, in a tenement parlor, good 
music would be possible among them. 

His field has enormously increased since his first ven- 
tures in it, and every day the extent of the public debt to 
him is more heartily acknowledged. 


OME OF THE AUTHORITIES ARE SAID TO 
S have made light of it, but the fact remains the same 

that three women have been recently appointed as 
visitors to as many different departments in Harvard 
College. The positions carry no salary with them, and 
the duties involved are only those of visits to the depart 
ments and the making of reports to the Board of Over 
seers. One can hardly help, however, regarding the 
appointments as one more evidence of the growing in- 
fluence of women in the larger affairs of state and coun 
try. 

The three women who have been appointed are Mrs 
Henry W. Draper, of New York, who has for some years 
contributed ten thousand dollars annually to the Astro 
nomical Department, and who is herself a trained astron- 
omer, having been carefully trained by her husband. Miss 
Ware, daughter of Mrs. Charles T. Ware, of Boston, has 
been appointed to the Botanical and Museum Committee, 
while Mrs. Potter, widow of Warren B. Potter, is to be on 
the Veterinary School Committee. 


are members of a Mouse Club! Has woman been 

maligned until now? This club, including men also, 
was founded in 1895, for the cultivation of fancy breeds 
intended as household pets. 

The admirers of the mouse claim for this object of their 
affections certain lovable qualities. Among these is an 
agility in running toward their owners whenever they are 
called, and “ their losing no chance to climb up the clothes 
to the face or neck, where they nestle close to the skin, with 
a faint purr of delight.” It is also affirmed that they are 
noiseless; but as we have a simile to that effect, which 
every child in the nursery repeats, we are not greatly 
indebted to the club members for this particular dis- 
covery. 

When properly fed and cared for, mice are said to cause 
no trouble, having no odor and being subject to no ill- 
nesses. But any carelessness in feeding or in the prepa- 
ration of their boxes and nests produces maladies, like 
congestion of the lungs, from which they never recover. 
For diversion a pole running up to the ceiling is provided 
for them, up and down which they will play for hours. 
Wild mice are their bitter enemies, and will attack and 
demolish them with ferocity. In this they must differ 
from rats, for a white rat tamed by children has been 
known to run off with a brown one from the cellar. 

It will be interesting to watch the development of this 
new taste. Our remote ancestors may possibly have had 
to conquer aversions to animals subsequently domesti- 
cated, and found the struggle as difficult as that which 
many of us will experience in like attempts with the 
monse. And perhaps every animal must undergo a pro- 
bationary period, when it is looked upon with aversion, 
before it is adopted into its destined place in the affections 
of man or among the lists of his necessities. On the other 
hand, this little creature may represent only the idle fancy 
of an idle hour, and be destined to a reign of favor as 
short-lived as that which in their turn the baby alligator, 
the chameleon, the horned toad, and even the Brazilian 
beetle, have each enjoyed. Many of us will be inclined 
to hope it will. 
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HE WOMEN OF THE PILGRIM 
REPUBLIC. BY WILLIAM 
ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 


Wuat wonderful experiences did that elect 
generation of our Pilgrim foremothers, from 1590 to 1640, 
suffer and enjoy! Besides all that the “ Fathers” en- 
dured, these women had to bear with the tempers and 
temperaments of the Pilgrim Fathers themselves! From 
Babworth rectory to Plymouth colony, what an epic of 
woman's as well as of man’s heroism! 

It was through one woman, who was no less a — 
age than Mary Queen of Scots, and another less famous 
in Amsterdam, that both the first and second decisive 
movements of the Pilgrim company, previous to the May- 
Slower voyage, were determined. 

Did Queen Mary of Scotland cause the Pilgrim move- 
ment? 

It is certain that upon the return of Davison, England's 
envoy in Holland, the imperious Elizabeth laid upon him 
the blame of Mary's execution, and threw him into the 
Tower, thus ending his political career, and that also of 
William Brewster, then young and rosy, but afterwards 
the great elder. So instead of living at courts, Brewster, 
in 1587, returned home to preach Puritan doctrine and 
Separatist principles. He gathered a company which 
worshipped in the decayed manor-house of the Archbish- 
op of York, at Scrooby, which he then rented. When 
the laws of Parliament ,originally aimed at the Catholics, 
were applied to the non-conformist Puritans, the Scrooby 
company was compelled to choose between exile and 
prison or death. With summons to trial and jul with 
the shadow of the gallows over them, they fled to “ the 
land where conscience was free "—to brave little Holland, 
home of the founders of New York, and happy refuge of 
the beginners of New England. 

In Amsterdam, in 1609, these English exiles might lack 
abundance in respect to table relishes, such as the cloves, 
mace, and saffron then so fashionable, but variety, the 
spice of life, was not wanting. Mr. George Johnson, 
brother of the pastor and the head of a small clique, but 
alleged by even male friends to have had ‘a crackt 
brain,” charged his sister-in-law, the pastor's wife, with 
wearing “a topish hat,” using sinful musk for perfume, 
‘* whalebones in the petticoat bodies,” and ** the long white 
brest, after the fashion of this world,” and rakish lawn 
caps. Such a censor soon brought trouble in the congre- 
‘gation. For when the indulgent husbaid and pastor 
argued that these things might be properly worn by a 
lady from London, Mr. Christopher Dickens begged the 
pastor not so to speak, lest it should bring ‘‘ many incon- 
veniences among their wives.” In other words, he feared 
that extravagance would be contagious. Many a church 
meeting was held about this controversy, and the com- 
mittee trials lasted many months, 

Yet, as Scotland’s beautiful Queen innocently compelled 
the first, so also Mrs. Johnson became the moving cause 
of the second migration of the Pilgrims, from Amsterdam 
to Leyden ; for John Robinson, their leader, refused to 
allow the eternal principle of soul-freedom to be lost in 
questions about cork soles, puffed sleeves, neck-dressings, 
and hats, whether * topish” or low. 
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WORD AS TO THE DRESS OF OUR FORE- 
A mothers. Without justifying an attack on gay 
clothing, we confess to liking the dainty simplicity 
of the Pilgrim woman's garb. The Puritan in a time of 
extravagance invented a «ress of wool and linen, the prod- 
ucts of the sheep and the field, which has never been sur- 
assed for delicacy, hygienic soundness, and effectiveness. 
t is worthy of the Greek who bad a horror of the too- 
much. In proof also of its esthetic attractiveness, we see 
artists turn from the meretricious to paint this costume 
which clothed men of strong, thoughtful faces, and maids 
and matrons of winsome features and faith-lit eyes. The 
Pilgrim mothers and. daughters wore contentedly the prod- 
ucts of the flax and sheep in white and buff. In their 
kerchiefs and caps, their cuffs and aprons of snowy linen, 
and their simple but graceful dresses, whether arrayed in 
hood and cloak for winter, or in summer’s garb of light 
head-gear and gown, they needed no extravagances of 
fashion to make them attractive. 

Space fails us to tell in detail how and why Cupid, 
fully as much as the cruel Spaniard, or the malevolent 
English King James, or lack of sufficient remunerative 
employment, compelled the voyage to America; but he 
did. Had they staid in Holland, they would, by inter- 
marriage, have been merged into the Dutch people. So 
on deck at Delfshaven they waved farewell to friends 
and set their faces westward, proud to keep their English 
tongue as well as their faith. First on the Speedwell and 
Mayflower, and then on the one ship, most of the men 
and all the women lived nearly five months, in cramped 
quarters, from August 1 to December 21, 1620. Instead 
of being before the September equinox under roof and 
in the Hudson River region, they set foot upon the historic 
bowlder on the day of the winter solstice. Even when 
on the water two wives knew the joys and woes of 
motherhood in giving birth to Oceanus Hopkins and 
Peregrine White. Dorothy Bradford fell overboard and 
was drowned. A woman, Mary Chilton, stepped first on 
Plymouth Rock. Of the Mayflower’s whole list of pas- 
sengers twenty-nine were females and seventy-five males, 
of whom twenty were boys and eight were girls. How 
the sea-weary exiles longed for life on shore! Yet in 
reality landing meant death. Quick consumption carried 
off in the first year over one-half—that is, thirty-eight 
males and sixteen females—and, in all probability, under 
those cold statistics lies an untold, unwritten story of 
woman's devotion, of motherly love, and of wifely tender- 
ness, it may be of nurse’s drudgery; for it is an astonish- 
ing fact that while fourteen out of the eighteen wives 
were swept away, not one of the daughters died. In 
those cases where three sons died, their fathers and mo- 
thers died with them. Indeed, four households out of 
twenty-four were completely annihilated. The Martins, 
Tinklers, Rigdales, and Turners, numbering twelve in 
all, passed out of history. Four households escaped the 
infection, including the mischievous and disgraceful Bil- 
lingtons—who now, happily, have no descendants; while 
each one of the remaining sixteen families, of whom there 
were twenty-four in all, lost one or more of its members. 
Famous indeed are some of the names of those who quick- 
ly found graves, unmarked, because of savages fiercer than 

eath itself: Katharine Carver and Elizabeth Winslow, 
wives of the governors; Ellen More, a little girl; Mary 
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Allerton; Mrs. Martin; Mrs. Mullins, mother of the his- 
toric Priscilla; Mrs. Ann and Mrs. John Tilley; Mrs. 
Tinker; Mrs. Chilton; Mrs. Fuller, and Mrs. Sarah Eaton. 


HE DREARY WINTER ONCE PASSED, THE 

forlorn hope of Anglo-Saxon civilization in New 

England was re-enforced with friends from Leyden, 
and gradually life in the virgin world became rich with 
the joys of a varied life. With what touches of insight, 
sympathy, and imagination bas Longfellow lighted up 
the outline of facts in the Plymouth republic—so lumi- 
nously, indeed, that the majority of the readers of ‘The 
Courtship of Miles Standish” accept poetic numbers as 
history. With what general faithfulness, also, both to 
the ensemble and minutia of dress and background, has 
George H. Boughton, the painter of Puritanism, set be- 
fore us his charming figures of Priscilla and Rose Stand. 
ish, of the return of the Mayflower, and of the bridal pro 
cession, in which the white heifer is so prominent! 

What if an occasional anachronism in both poem and 
picture can be detected? The general portrayal in type 
and on canvas is a true one, for, despite poverty and 
hunger, disease and graves, danger from the hostile savage 
and the awful loneliness of life between shore und forest, 
there were in the mothers and daughters of the Pilgrim 
republic high and pure character, superb and shining 
courage. sweetest womanliness, and tenderest ministra- 
tions. There was moral splendor, born of lofty convic 
tions, nobly maintained in the drudgery of every-day life, 
which lent a radiance to common things. 

In popular imagination John Alden and Priscilla Mullins 
made the first New England wedding, but in reality Ed 
ward Winslow and Susannah White did. The groom was 
destined to die in the West Indies in the expedition sent 
by Cromwell, England's first great ‘‘ imperialist.” Her 
name is worthy of threefold honor—as pioneer wife and 
mother, as parent of the first white child born in New 
England, and of a son who became governor of the colony. 
Yet the married women did not win all the honors. Shin- 
ing is the record in the Plymouth church books of the 
maiden unwedded, but honored. Like one of those one- 
line biographies in the Bible, this tells with short words 
a long story. It informs us that in 1667 ‘* Mary Car 

enter, sister of Mrs. Alice Bradford, died in Plymouth, 
March 19, being newly entered into the ninety-first year 
of her age. She was a goodly old maid, never married.” 


RANDLY THE PLYMOUTH COLONY GREW 
until there were seventeen towns and thirteen 
thousand people within its borders. It lasted 

seventy years, until, in 1690, it was swallowed up in the 
great By State Colony. Speaking roughly, the Pilgrim 
story, certainly the heroic and poetic period, includes 
just a century, from 1590, when William Bradford was 
born, until 1690, when its life was absorbed in the larger 
organism of Massachusetts. The great, the radical differ 
ence between the early history of Plymouth as compared 
with that of Jamestown, the cause of its nobler moral 
strain and permanently inspiring influence, lies not alone 
in its noble leaders, Brewster, Bradford, and Standish, 
but in its women. Plymouth from its beginning was a re- 
public of homes, in which wives, daughters, and women 
friends were inspiring helpmates. 




















ESTERDAY WE WENT TO THE DRESS. 

rehearsal of the new play at the Gymnase, 

“ L’Amorceur ” (“ The Decoy”), by Louis Gau- 

dillot, and it was a very dressy rehearsal in- 

deed, though there is no denying the fact that 

the fashions of this year do not tend to make 

the general aspect of an audience-room brilliant. There 

is a quiet elegance, however, about the severe simplicity 

of the smooth-fitting cloths, the long tunics, the princesse 

effects, that to me is quite as attractive. But from the 

waist up the dresses show no great variety. Hats are 

quiet. All this I noticed both at the Gymnase and at the 

public sitting of the Académie Francaise, where Pierre 
Loti delivered an address with the Prix de Vertu. 

At the Gymnase there were certain lace and taffeta 
blouses that made spots of light here and there, but they 
were not worn by the best-dressed women. Among these 
last I noticed Madame Pierre Decourcelle, wife of the 
author of ‘‘ Les Deux Gosses,” looking charmingly in a 
black cloth tailor-made gown, relieved only by the tiniest 
possible revers of blue, embroidered. Ma:lame Rostand, 
wife of the author of ‘‘ Cyrano,” was also in black cloth, 
made after a style which seems to be very popular in 
Paris this winter, and which has already been illustrated 
in the Bazar. Do you remember the front page by Met- 
ivet, a sort of long polonaise of spotted tulle, opening 
over a skirt of embroidery? Madame Rostand’s skirt was 
of this form, as | said in black cloth, opening over an 
accordion-pleated under-skirt of velvet. The border was 
finished with an undulated band of velvet. The wiist 
was a blouse with supple revers, embroidered with old- 
toned silks on white satin 

Mile. Legault, who plays Roxane to Coquelin’s Cyrano, 
was in gray, skirt trimmed with stitched bands, bolero 
made with rounded basque tails and rounded scallops 
in front. Black hat with feathers. 


HE PLAY? IT BORE AS MUCH RESEMBLANCE 
Hg to dramatic art »s does photography to painting; at 
least to dramatic art as taught by the best perform- 
ances on the modern French stage and by constant and 
studious perusal of the best critics, such as Francisque 
Sarcey, Jules Lemaitre, Catulle Mendés, Fouquier, and 
the rest. 1am afraid, too, it was frightfully common in 
parts, and yet I was immensely amused by it. To begin 
with, it was full of Noblet and Daynes-Grassot, two co- 
medians who never come on the stage without making one 
laugh. Grassot is, as always, a stage mother of the most 
irrepressible sort. In ‘‘ L’Amorceur” she and her hus- 
band have taken a pretty daughter to Trouville in the 
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hope of marrying her, in general, and marrying her in 
particular to a virtuous and well-to-do youth of twenty- 
six, whom they have met before at Aix-les-Bains 

The sight of Grassot as she makes her first appearance 
on the Trouville beach in a mousseline de laine dress— 
nothing could be more hopelessly bourgeoise than mousse- 
line de laine at Trouville—and tries her chair before she 
sits on it, and then takes another chair, with an expres- 
sion of the nose that makes it responsible for the short- 
comings of all Trouville, is enough to console one for 
the sight of the demi-mondaivues with which M. Gaudillot 
has tried to make various parts of his four acts realis- 
tic, Grassot and family are particularly delicious at 
home, especially when the youths of the play come to 
pay visits. There are two of these, he of Aix-les-Bains 
and Jean Something-or-other—Noblet—of Paris, who at 
that moment possesses only twenty-four sous, and lives 
by his wits. He is to be ‘‘L’Amorceur,” the decoy. 
He seems to be a great swell in spite of his lack of 
money, and through him the Aix-les-Bains man will be 
led not only to propose to the very attractive - looking 
daughter, Léopoldine, but to send the “ respectful sum- 
mons” required by French law to his parents, and marry 
ber. 

All that is old enough on the stage, but it is not at all 
what happens. For the first time in my recollection it is 
Jean, the wordly-minded and ambitious, and Léopoldine, 
the disillusioned and equally ambitious, who make the 
marriage, and who are sure to be unhappy ever after. 
You do not believe in them at all. You think it all a 
farce. At the end you make the joyous discovery 
that the joke is on you, for they were in earnest. This, 
with many frills and furbelows, is farce as it is played 
o— Gymnase Theatre in Paris this day of November, 
1898. 


HAT WEATHER THIS IS! TWO OR THREE 
W days ago Alice and I walked across the Tuileries 
gardens just to catch a glimpse of that splendid 
sweep over grass and autumn leaves to the Champs Ely- 
sées quite through to the Arc de Triomphe, all lying un- 
der a lovely violet autumn mist. Half-way across— 
“ Why, there’s the old man of Monte Carlo feeding the 
birds!” Alice said. He stood there surrounded by a flock 
of them, who came and ate freely from his hand. It 
seems it is pigeons at Monte Carlo, but wherever he goes 
his principal occupation is entertaining our feathered 
friends. We were very glad indeed we had come upon 
him, and noted it as a little characteristic bit of Parisian 
life. 


ENARD THE PAINTER, OVER WHOSE 
things in the Champ de Mars I have so many 
times grown enthusiastic, was married lust week, 

and I went to his wedding. It was in Charenton, where 
he married Mile. Jeanne Aubert, the daughter of a 
wealthy manufacturer. One could easily sce that it was 
a great day in the entire quarter, which reminds one 
of the East End of London. A crowd of blue-bloused 
men, of white capped women, of endless children, lined 
the street as far as one could see. The simple parish 
church had an awning before the door. Perhaps it was 
the first one they had seen there. 

Within, theré were hundreds upon hundreds of white 
chrysanthemums mingled with palms, the high altar al 
most disappearing in the masses of green and white. 
Personally I like pomp and state at marriages, and I de 
rived much satisfaction from the general festivity of things, 
and the beautiful music, of which the only number I recog 
nized was Mendelssolin’s Spring Song, played during the 
taking of the collection. What we should call the bride 
maids and ushers took up the collection for the poor, of 
course according to French custom, each usher leading 
the bridemaid daintily by the hand. The maids of honor 
were of all ages, including one charming little child, with 
long brown curls, in a white silk frock, who carried a 
white silk pouch trimmed with white baby roses, and 
looked so supremely radiant at what was so evidently for 
her ‘* the time of her life” that she went into my gallery 
of memories of children’s faces, never to leave it. 

We waited an endless time, it seemed to me, to get into 
the sacristy to shake hands with the bride and groom. 
She wore the regulation white satin gown, and looked 
very beautiful. 


ODIN HAS A PLAN FOR A NEW MONU. 
R ment to ‘‘ Work.” It would certainly make this 
workaday world much richer could he carry it 
out, but I fear it is only the dream of a worker who is 
also a seer of visions. He dreams of a tall monument 
in bronze, around which shall go a spiral staircase, ex- 
quisitely wrought in stone, after the manner of the 
outside stone stuircases of another day. Within, in the 
niches of this staircase, shall be all manner of statues, 
representing the arts and the world’s work in all its 
forms. At the top, over all, shall be two angels bless- 
ing the whole. Rodin has made the rough casts for the 
two angels, and a friend to whom the sculptor showed 
them tells me tlrey are the most beautiful things he bas 
ever seen. 
KATHARINE DE Forest 
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ECEMBER AND JANUARY ARE THE 

months that introduce the débutantes, 

There are two or three different ways in 

which a girl may make her début. Some 

times n dance 18 given, sometimes A series 

of dinners, but the accepted custom in New 

York is to give a large afternoon reception, to which are 

invited both young and old—that is to say, young girls 

who are already out, and the friends of the débutante’s 

mother. There has been a change within the last few 

years in the style of costume to be worn—that is, by the 

hostesses; the guests who attend the reception wear any 

costume suitable for calling At one time the chaperon 

and the young girl both wore ball gowns, made low-neck 

ed with short sleeves and all the accessories of full even 

ing dress. Lately, however, simpler customs prevail, and 

now a very handsome afternoon gown is worn—not a tea 

gown, but a reception gown with long trained skirt, and 

a waist elaborately trimmed, often made to wear with a 
lace or mousseline de soie guimpe. 

The material for the débu 
eS, tante’s gown is practically what 
| is used for an evening gown, but 

. it is always made with yoke and 
long sleeves of lace, net, chiffon, 
or mousseline de soie. It is 
certainly much more reasonable 
to see women in their own 
houses in the afternoon in such 
“ acostume rather than in evening 

dress, which looks quite as inap 
} propriate as did the dress suit 
for men, long since tabooed for 
any entertainment before the 
dinner hour There is no law 
as to the material to be used. 
Silks, satins, velvets, and even 
cloths are made up into fascina 
ting gowns, and the trimmings 
are of the most effective and ex 
pensive kind, so that the lace 
worn as a neck. tie, vest, or jabot 
is sufficient to make even a cloth 
gown look costly and dressy. 


Me A RAY IS A FAVORITE 
" j color this year, and is 
7 largely used for reception 


gowns. There are a number of 
handsome street gowns in gray; 
one model is made with a long trained skirt of light 
weight cloth—a very delicate shade of pearl gray. It is 
in tunic effect, but the skirt is really all in one piece, with 
an attached flounce, which is quite deep at the back, but 
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OUNG LADY’S DINNER GOWN. 


THe contrasts offered between light evening 
silks and dark velvet are among the prettiest 
effects shown in evening dressing. Such com- 
binations as dark lustrous green velvet upon 

white or maize silk, raby red upon white, and deep pur- 
ples upon palest mauve are very frequently seen. A pretty 
illustraiion of this blending of light and heavy colors and 
fabries is to be found in a recently exhibited dinner gown. 
The round waist of white taffeta is horizontally striped 
with coral velvet ribbon in graded widths, the narrowest 
being at the waist, There is a fall of point-lace reaching 
to a point in the centre of the front of the bodice, and the 
low neck is finished with a crushed fold of the velvet. 
The long sleeves are puffed vertically, each puff being 
separated by the very narrow velvet ribbon. The puffs 
are graded to fit the wrist and flare slightly over the hand, 
and a fall of lace droops over the hand. ‘The shoulders 
are finished by a thick pleating of mousseline 

The garniture of the close-fitting skirt consists of coral 
velvet ribbon in graded widths, which follow apronlike 
lines around the skirt, and nine fluffy ruffles of mousseline 
finish the lower part of the same. The little sash which 
completes the trimming of the costume is of coral satin. 
With this an Empire knot of the narrow velvet ribbon is 
worn in the hait 


RACELETS. 


Every girl who aspires to keep pace with 
the changing fancies of fashion is wearing, or 
wishes to wear, a plain heavy gokl circle on 
her left wrist. Just now this is the popular 

fad in bracelets, and it bids fair to supersede the lock and 
chain, which style has been in favor for some time past, 
It is simply a large ring without opening, not unlike the 
plain gold ring for the finger, about a quarter to half an 
inch broad, and is of course large enough to slip over 
the hand. The simplicity of this dainty or 
nament is in pleasing contrast to the lavish 
ment of design shown in most of the acces 
sories of the toilet at present, and this accounts, 
doubtless, for a part of its popularity. 

Though the plain ones are most in demand, 
some vecy pretty bracelets are finished with 
from ove to seven stones set across the back 
For this purpose turquoise is the most popular 
stone, though all of the semi-precious stones 
are used, particularly those which are opaque, 
as this bracelet is supposed to be worn at all 
times. 

The very newest thing in bracelets for evening weur is 
a narrow gold ring with a bangle, which is formed of a 
single chain about four or five inches long, set at short 
intervals with large stones. Each gem is different, and 
all are arranged in deference to some definite color- 
scheme, one shade blending gradually into, or else con- 


in frout very narrow. The skirt fastens on one side, and 
where it fastens begins a ruffle that goes down to the foot 
of the skirt, and then broadens into a wide flounce. Worn 
with this skirt isa jacket of gray satin, tight-fitting in the 
back, and open in front to show a white satin waistcoat 

covered with ruffles of yellow lace. 


(s The entire jacket is embroidered 
ay with half-moons in steel or silver 
Seb spangles. There are wide revers 
oy and a high collar at the back—a 

tek i narrow one that does not flare too 

ke <4 much at the sides. The vest is 
is, tight-fitting, but a loose effect is 

af A given by the lace. The cuffs are 


deep and flaring, and are edged 
with a line of the spangles put on 
very close together. This gown 





. i | ought to be very becoming to a 
, woman with gray hair. 
6) y ¢ Another attractive gown is made 


of gray satin, the skirt trimmed 
with a ruffle of the same, put on scant and cut on the bias. 
The body of the gown is a polonaise, with a very odd back. 
A broad pleat starts at the shoulders, narrows into a point 
at the waist-line, where it is caught down with two gold 
buckles, and then broadens out again so that it forms the 
entire back of the polonaise. The front of this polonaise 
is a short jacket made of gray passementerie studded with 
silver spangles and lined with pale yellow satin. There is 
a vest of yellow satin put in full and caught down at the 
waist-line with two gold buttons. Around the throat is 
worn a lace tie of yellow Mechlin lace, with long ends 
falling down on the skirt. The sleeves are tight-fitting, 
but have a slight puff at the top; the cuffs are flaring and 
covered with the passementerie 


HERE IS NOTHING PRETTIER OR MORE BE.- 
+ coming to a young girl than white. A most exquisite 

white gown was made with a long trained skirt of 
cream-white satin. On the skirt were three flounces— 
rather seant—of chiffon striped with satin. Each of these 
flounces was edged with a double ruching of plain white 
chiffon. There was a tunic over-skirt fitting absolutely 
plainly about the hips, and falling down in points over 
the flounces ; this was edged with the same double ruch- 
ing of white chiffon. The waist was cut quite low in the 
neck with short sleeves. Folds of the chiffon were draped 
across the front, and fastened on the left shoulder with 
wired bows of white satin. There was a guimpe of most 
exquisite yellowish lace, full and without lining. The 
sleeves were absolutely tight-fitting; the fulness of the 
yoke was gathered into a stock-collar of lace. With this 
gown was carried an enormous bouquet of lilies-ofthe 
valley and red roses. The sash was of accordion. pleated 

































YOUNG LADY’S DINNER GOWN 


chiffon trimmed across the ends with plain ruching. 
‘There was not a particle of color about the entire costume 
except the red roses in the bouquet. 


NOTHER PRETTY GOWN WAS OF WHITE 
A chiffon with a pattern also in satin stripes. The 

skirt was full and long, fitted very closely around 
the hips, and was made with three attached flounces, one 
below the other. In front the over-skirt came into a point, 
tapering down to meet the lowest flounce. The waist was 
high in the back, but cut V shape in front, the V being 
filled in with a chemisette of yellowish lace unlined. 
There was a high collar of lace and ribbon, and just at 
the throata stiff rabbit's-ear bow of white and pink velvet. 
The sleeves were of lace, unlined, very long, and finished 
around the wrist with a ruffle of lace. The sash was of 
white velvet antique tied in a half bow, with long ends cut 
in V shape. With this was carried a bouquet of white 
roses, With three or four American Beauties at the left side. 
In this costume again the only color 
was in the bouquet, and in the little 
touch of pink at the neck. 

A handsome black gown was 
made with a long trained skirt abso- 
lutely plain, with a little band of jet 
spangles just at the edge of the hem. 
The body of the waist was of black 
satin, hooked on the left shoulder 
seam and under the left arm. The 
front of the waist is of lace, tight 
fitting at the upper part, but blous 
ing a little over the belt. The entire 
front is covered with a piece of 
point. luce headed 
with a narrow band 
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The collar is of 
black satin, covered 
with the jet; the sleeves are long, tight-fitting, and com- 
ing down in a point over the hand. The belt is the nar- 
rowest black satin ribbon, fastened with a jet buckle. 

Another black gown has the long plain skirt, and the 
front of the waist is made of shirred purple chiffon. Over 
this is a bow of white lace, tied at the throat, the ends 
left loose. There are revers of the velvet faced with pur 
ple satin. The sleeves are small, but have a cap at the 
top; and the back of the waist is cut in jacket shape with 
rounded tails, the tails faced with the satin. 


trasting sharply with the next. Some very striking ef 
fects are thus produced by different arrangements of the 
same gems. For instance, one bracelet shows a beryl, 
topaz, zircon, and tourmaline, shading from a light green 
toa dark greenish-brown. Another shows a pretty con 
trast in moon-stones and some dark stone, such as ame- 
thyst or garnet; and still another a rich effect in clear 
stones of warm shades, such as the honey-yellow zircon, 
dark blue sapphire, and rich amethyst. Sometimes an 
other idea than that of color is carried out in the setting 
of the gems, particularly if the bracelet be intended as a 
gift. The popular superstitions in regard to gems are 
made to serve in this way, and taking one’s birth-stone as 
the key-note, as it were, beautiful effects can be had by 
selecting the others to harmonize with it; and if one 
wishes to carry the symbolic meaning still farther, they 
can be so arranged with reference to the language of 
stones as to express almost any message or sentiment 
which one may desire. 


MAN’S HAT. 


SAVAGES may wander about bareheaded, for 
all we know, but the high-water mark of civ 
ilization is indicated for the stronger sex by 
the style of their head-gear,and no man, un- 

less he be either a philosopher or a scarecrow, is indiffer- 
enttohishat. Shorn ofthis indispensable article, man is so 
helpless and so entirely at od&s with fate that he pauses 
in the midst of an enterprise, and is lost until he finds his 
beloved badge of respectability. What the helmet was 
to the medizval knight, what the cap of his corps is to 
the modern soldier, his every-day hat is to the nineteenth 
century boy or man. ‘‘ Where’s my hat?” is the desper 
ate cry alike of the lad late for school, the lover speeding 
to visit his sweetheart, and the business man rushing for 
his train. Hats, as if aware of their singular importance, 
with the usual total perversity of inanimate things, have 
a way of hiding themselves, of lying about in corners, of 
being upstairs when they ought to be down, and out of 
sight when they should be most in evidence. There are 
methodical men whose hats have been rigidly drilled and 
trained so that to them these vagaries are impossible, but 
they belong not to the rank and file of humanity, but to 
the elect. 

Men, as a rule, are as anxious to be in the mode where 
their hats are concerned, and properly so, as are their 
wives and daughters, whose bonnets are apparently more 
elaborate than their counterparts. A trifling breadth of 
brim, the fraction of an inch in height, may make all the 
difference between fashion and the reverse in a man’s 
hat. Then, too, a man must wear his silk hat, well-brush- 
ed and glossy, with his frock-coat, not with his ordinary 
easy business costume, which is best finished by a soft felt 
hat ora Derby. For the schoolboy a cap is a rough-and- 
ready bit of head-gear, and for skating and cold-weather 
excursions the close-fitting and tas-elled woollen peaked 
cap, coming well over the ears, suits the lad better than 
any other choice, as it combines cap and comforter. 
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VIEW OF VELVET MATINEE COSTUME 


OMBINATION CLOTH GOWN 
OF CHECKED AND PLAIN 
KERSEY. 

AmoNG the fancies of the present time with 

English tailors are checked cloths, and the very acme of 

smartness is found in a black and white checked cloth in 

combination with plain black satin-faced kersey. Some 

reverse this order and make the body of the gown in 

plain colored cloth, edging it with checked bands dnd re- 
vers. With it may be worn a jockey-red vest. 

A checked costume which is shown herewith shows a 
close-fitting skirt of black and white, which is ornamented 
by a flat band of black satin encircling the garment, and 
applied in one vertical line at the left side of the front. 
The jaunty short jacket is of black kersey with curved 
revers of checked cloth and checked buttons, which 
define the double breast of the upper jacket. The gar 
ment is cut away in the front from the waist-line, and a 
narrow edge of the checked goods finishes the lower edge. 
There should be a smart little checked pocket on the 
left side. The sleeves have cuffs of the same material. 
The velvet hat is trimmed with large white wings, and a 
chou of white and black velvet under the poke part of 
the brim. 


ELVET AND CHINCHILLA 
MATINEE COSTUME. 


Tus beautiful gown is in dark stone gray, 

with a long, graceful, clinging skirt, which has a 

slightly sweeping train. The bodice has a seamless back, 
with a short, shaped, dependent skirt edged with chin- 
chilla. The double-breasted front bears a very slight like 
ness to the pouched blouse, and is closed by two jewelled 
buckles. The turn-over collar is edged with chinchilla, 
which passes over the shoulder and forms the heading of 
a flaring back ruffle, the fur edge of which runs quite 
over the shoulder and about the armhole. The collar and 
jacket skirt are lined with lizard-grecn silk, which is also 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


employed to line the chinchilla muff. A black satin girdle 
is worn with this dress, aud the close-fitting bat is of black 
velvet with small plumes of gray and black. 


EAVER CAPE AND HAT. 


See illustration on front page. 


CLO8E-FITTING fur coats are among the arti- 
cles of dress which have not as yet basked in the 
light of popular favor during the present sea- 

son, notwithstanding their superior capacity for keeping 
out the cold. The cape in long-napped close fur has thus 
far been preferred, and the richer and more billowy the 
nap, the better it is liked. One of the products of the 
maison Grunewald in Paris is of rich beaver, made with 
a high full collar, which sets up well and completely de- 
fies cold weather. There is a big ripple flounce, which, 
beginning at the front of the neck, continues all about the 
garment, which slopes to quite a depth in the back, and 
meets and closes in the front at the waist-line. The cape 
is lined throughout with rose-pink taffeta, and a wide 
ruffle of pinked silk is revealed under the ripples of the 
fur flounce. The cape is chiefly remarkable for the rich 
soft fur of which it is made and the luxurious warmth it 


suggests. It is the garment par excellence for driving, 
sleighing, or general carriage 
use. 


The accompanying hat, from 
the maison Virot, is of brown 
felt, the edge being covered with 
darker brown velvet. There isa 
bunch of tips at the left side of 
the crown, with a ripple of velvet 
about the latter. he hat is 
raised in the back and at the left 
side, and a backward-turning tip 
is shown, caught in place by pink 
rose-buds. 


OR NING- 
ROOMS. 


THERE are very 

few houses now 

that are not so arranged as to 
have a morning-room upstairs, 
to which the lady of the house 
can go immediately after break 
fast to write her letters, give her 
orders, and to receive her. inti 
mute friends. This room, if pos 
sible, is the sunny room, and 
much more atteption is paid to 
it in most houses than to the 
bedroom, which, as a rule, ad 
joins it In small houses the 
bedroom is often a very small 
room, too small to allow of a 
dressing-table or wardrobe, and 
consequently these articles of 
furniture are put into the morn 
ing-room, where they look well 
There is always a writing-desk or writing-table, with 
plenty of drawers where letters or bills can be kept. This 
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CUECKED AND PLAIN KERSEY 


writing desk or table is fitted up with all that is neces- 
sary for correspondence—not necessarily with very costly 
fittings, but with useful articles such as are necessary in 
a business office A comfortable lounge, two or three 
easy-chairs, a sewing chair and table, and, if possible, an 
open fire, complete the arrangements. If the dressing 
table is in the morning-room, there must be pretty articles 
upov it, and in these days of cheap silver it is not atalla 
difficult matter to furnish both the writing-table and the 
\oilet-table for very litle money. A hard-wood or stain 
ed floor is best; one large rug or a filling with several 
small rugs. It is a mistake to use too handsome or too 
elaborate a pattern in the carpet. 


INDOW BOXES ARE HERE VERY APPRO 
W priate. The box can be covered to match the sofa 
and chairs, and, by-the-way, the furniture cover 
ing should be of some harmonious coloring. A most charm 
ing morning-room has the walls covered with an olive 
green denim, against which all the pictures, the etchings, 
amt photographs collected on many a trip abroad show to 
great advantage. The furniture is covered with corduroy 
of the same color, and 
the window draperies 
are of a cotton damask 
exactly the same shade 
as the denim, with inside 
curtains of dotted net 
This room is in a city 
house. In a country 
house, where the same 
coloring is used, the dra 
peries and furniture 
coverings are of a green 
and white chintz; while 
in still another city 
house the walls are hung 
with green, and the fur 
niture is covered in red 
Morris chintz. The con 
trast of the red against 
the green is effective, but 
hardly so harmonious as 
when all green is used, 
and is much more expen- 
sive. A great variety of 
taste is allowed in the 
wood to be used in the 
room—the old pieces of 
mahogany fit in well; in 
fact, it is best to have 
dark wood, although 
there are some very 
dainty morning - rooms 
that are done entirely in 
white wood. 

The room should be 
sunny, if possible, or at 
least should be very 
cheerful in effect. 
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[T HOME GOWN AND VISIT- 
ING COSTUME. 


An extremely pretty gown, designed for in 

door afternoon wear and informal ‘* at homes,” 

is represented in one of the cut patterns given in this 
Bazar. The original model was expressed 
tack velvet, and white chiffon, with silk 


number of the 
in red chevio 


and other minutie in the way of trimming. The skirt, a 
half-circular with gored front breadth, was made of the 
red cheviot, with inerusted band trimming of the same 
material The term ** incrusted,” when applied to band 
trimming, represents a band slightly padded, which, when 
applied, has a raised effect.) ‘The flare at the bottom of 
the skirt is obtained by the introduction of four gores, two 


The skirt is of full 
length, slightly sweeping, but not 
trained 


on each sil 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


When the machinery was invented for making external 
decorations to buildings out of terra-cotta, the stone-cut- 
ters gradually found their usefulness restricted. It was 
impossible for the artist with the chisel to compete with 
the machine that could turn out any design at the rate of 
half a dozen a minute. The rage for terra-cotta extended 
so rapidly that stone-cutting threatened to become a lost 
art. Then came the invention of machines for pressing 
out designs for interior decoration of papier-maché, fol- 
lowed later by the wood - pulp decorations. The designs 
were made to imitate wood-carving so well that they were 
substituted for the latter quite generally. The difference 
in the cost was an important item of consideration. The 
wood decorations of a building that would cost $15,000 to 
carve out of solid wood could be done in papier-maché 
imitation for from $5000 to $6000. 


Vor. XXXL, No. 58. 
ceive no one. They cannot receive the sharp edges and 
delicate touches that distinguish wood-carving, and in 
time they soften and peel off. The papier-maché is 
pressed out with a die, and is made of « composition of 
paper, glue, and whiting. The wood - pulp decoration is 
made by boiling the wood of spruce-trees, and then press- 
ing it into all sorts of designs by machinery. It is chem- 
ically treated beforehand to give it more lasting qualities. 
All sorts of hollow-ware, decorated mantels, tiles, panels, 
friezes, wainscotin mouldings, cornices, centrepieces, 
and dadoes are made out of this materia! to imitate wood- 
carving. 

Machinery has caused a revolution in another part of 
our home decorations. Much of our modern furniture is 
not solid, but built up. When venecring was invented it 
was a high art to produce an article of furniture cure- 

fully veneered. The veneers were 
sawed out by hand, seasoned 





The bodice. of black velvet, fits 
closely to the figure until within 
one inch of the centre of the front 


on each side, when it is allowed 


to fall free, revealing a lining of 
white silk The revérs are of 
white, with a traced design in 


narrow puffings of chiffon, which 
ilse ed revers, and contin 
ves all around the lower edge of 
the ¢ ipe or skirt of the garment 
The which crosses diago 
nally under the bodice proper, is 
of red peau de soie, edged with a 
narrow fold of black velvet and 
trimmed with groups of small 
black sntin-covered buttons 
which are placed at the ends of 
simulated button-holes, made 
with black twisted floss 


HE YOKE OR UPPER 
vest is of velvet, as is also 
the stock-collar, with which 


ih lace 


ges the 


vest 


cravat of point esprit 
(upon whieh black gathered mb 
bon ruffles are seen) is worn. This 
ice, similurly treated and slightly 
wired to keep in position, forms 


the trimming at the back of the 
collar The sleeves are of an 
easy ** coat” varicty, slightly flat 
ing at the wrist, with an inner 
cuff of red satin lined with white, 


but edged with black to corre 
spond with the vest. The velvet 
siveve edge is finished by a puff 
ing of chiffon, like that shown on 
the edge of the waist 

Of the red cloth it would re 
quire 5 yards 54 inches wide, 44 
yards of velvet, } yard of peau de 
soie, 1 yard of white silk, and, if 
the puffing be made at home, 2 
yards of chiffon, to complete the 
costume as it was originally de 


signed 


F A VERY DIFFERENT 
nature is the biscuit-colored 
cloth gown, which is design 


ed for the purposes of calling 
This is made with a sham lower 
skirt, the material extending only 
fifteen above the edge 
Ihe upper skirt is a smooth cir 
cular model, closing at the left 
side, where the placket is conceal 
ed under the brown velvet edge, 
which, laid under the square cloth 
tabs shown in the illustration on 
page 1105, forms the rich decora 
tion of the costume 

The bodice is smooth-fitting in 
the back, but, while drawn so as 
to follow the lines of the figure in 
the front, is yet free from darts 
The revers, which are cut away 
squarely from the front, are cov- 
ered with a second set of revers 
f brown velvet. The turn-over 
collar expands to the proportions 
of a sailor collar in the back, while 
the stock, chemisette, and cravat 
are of pale maise-colored mousse 
line. The close-fitting sleeves are 
finished similarly to the front of 
skirt and front of bodice A 
combination of brown shades is 
used in the hat, which is of sable 
brown velvet and soft shaded 
feathers 

To make this costume one 


inches 








carefully, and artistically laid 
over the solid part of the furni- 
ture. At first veneering was used 
solely for decorating furniture. 
The whole surface of a hand- 
carved cabinet would be inlaid 
with small pieces of expensive 
wood. The effect would be ar- 
tistic, and the hand-work was so 
well performed that the veneers 
are perfect to-day, after a lapse 
of a century or more. 

Now our veneers are all made 
by machinery, and they can be 
sliced so thin that their cost is 
greatly reduced. Veneers of rose- 
wood, birch, mahogany, ebony, 
satin-wood, cedar, tulip, ash, or 
sycamore can be made as thin as 
one-hundredth of an inch. The 
old hand -sawed veneers were 
rarely more than ten to fifteen 
to the inch. Machinery is in use 
to-day for both sawing and cut- 
ting veneers. ‘The former are 
much the better, but probably 75 
per cent. of the veneers in use 
ure cut or, sliced from the log. 
Thus the veneers are both thin- 
ner and more liable to break than 
the old hand-sawed veneers of 
our forefathers. 

The result of this cheapening 
of veneers is apparent in the fur 
niture and cabinet trade. The 
great furniture factories located 
on the edges of the large forests 
of elm, ash, basswood, and pine 
make their products out of these 
woods, Then veneers of the 
more expensive woods are laid 
over the furniture, covering it so 
completely that it would pass for 
the solid article in many houses. 
This built-up furniture is less 
durable than the solid. It is 
made with a core of some cheap 
wood, and then veneered by glu- 
ing several layers of veneers one 
upon the other, with the grain of 
the wood running in different 
directions. 


ERY LITTLE SOLID 
V furniture and cabinet-work 

is made to-day. A few fan- 
cy cabinets, desks, small tables, 
und pianos are made of the solid 
wood, but the greater part of the 
articles sold are built up after the 
process just described. There is 
a slight excuse for this imitation 
of the solid wood, and for some 
articles it is superior. The built- 
up articles can be made lighter in 
weight, almost as enduring, and 
the grain of the wood can be 
brought out to better advantage. 
In mahogany, curly birch, and 
bird’s-eye- maple, in particular, 
veneering is quite essential to 
make the most of the grain. Good 
veneering is as artistic today as 
formerly, and it has its legilimate 
field, but when cheaply perform- 
ed by machinery it loses much 
of its virtue. 

There are less than four bun- 
dred wood-carvers in New York, 
and they are mostly of Swiss, 
French, or German extraction, 
although the classes at Cooper 
Union are annually turving out 
capable young men skilled in the 








would require 7 yards of light- 
weight broadcloth, 1, yards of 
velvet, and 4 dozen tiny metal or 
silk-covered buttons 


ASHIONS IN HAND-CARVED 
FURNITURE AND INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS. 


Arcurrecrurse has its changing fads and foi- 
bles as well as other arts, and it has been influenced in 
all times by the passing fancies of those who would bring 
it into cheap notoriety at the expense of lasting and en 
nobling qualities. Probably in no period of its existence 
has it been forced to meet so many obstacles to its legiti 
mate growth and development as in this country during 
the past quarter of a century. Invention and machinery 
are responsible for the neglect and degeneracy of many 
branches of this art; but in view of indications of a change 
for the betier in certain quarters, it may be interesting to 
point out how far we have gone in this line, 
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The craze for these cheap decorations has reached its 
climax to-day, and there is a healthy reaction in favor of 
the substantial products of the wood-carver’s and stone- 
cutter’s art. In the recent expensive pny erected in 
the country and city, no imitations of wood-carving or 
stone-cutting have been permitted. In one of the uptown 
hotels in New York the wood-carving in the interior cost 
upward of $50,000, while the stone-cutter’s bill was more 
than half as much again. 


N EUROPE WOOD-CARVING HAS NEVER DE- 
generated so much as in this country. Cheaper labor 
there has enabled the wood-carvers to hold their own 
against those who would introduce cheap imitations of 
their art. Papier-maché or wood-pulp decorations are 
rarely found in any European houses or hotels. At its 
best these are only an imitation of wood-carving, and de- 


art. The revival of interest in 

carved wood for interior and cab- 

inet decoration reflects a change 

in the public taste, and the arch- 

itects and leading cabinet-makers 

are encouraging the tendency 
towards true art. Solid and handsome work is thus being 
done that will be in sharp contrast with the cheap imita- 
tions fifty years from now. In wood-carving each article 
possesses a value that is due not only to its real artistic 
merits, but to the fact that there is no duplicate. In pa- 
pier-maché imitations wholesale quantities of one design 
must be made to make the work profitable. 

At the close of the civil war wood-carving was a very 
expensive method of ornamenting furniture or interior 
wood-work, but the taste for wood-carving was so strong 
then that many of the old mansions had no other decora- 
tions in them. The carving was often simple and not 
elaborate, but dignified and impressive. To-day betier 
wood-carving can be had at much less cost because of the 
greater number of wood-carvers in this country. 

One of the most famous artists in wood-carving in New 
York was Duncan Phyfe, whose cabinet carved articles 
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are highly treasured to-day by the few who - 
mens of them. He was a tireless artist, who sought to 
produce in wood what another artist attempts to transfer 
upon paper with pencil aud brush. His critical taste was 
unerring, and if a piece of work failed to satisfy him when 
finished he would burn it rather than send it out of his 
shop. The spirit of this old cabinet-maker has not en- 
tire! died out to-day. There are several enthusiasts who 
are Liane in their shops more for the purpose of pro- 
ducing artistic designs than for the profits that may accrue 
from their work. They have successfully demonstrated, 
to a few at least, the superiority of the wood-carver's pro- 
ducts over the gingerbread work of sawdust and glue 
that has so long been the rage. 

The highest type of a wood-carver is the man who can 
make his own designs. Able designers can command sev- 
eral thousand dollars a year, and 
those who can execute their de- 
signs in wood as well as conceive 
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sist upon having various fittings used which help them 
through their calling, shopping, and other engagements. 

Carriages used for every-day purposes are generally 
lined with a dark color. Some women carry out the color 
of their livery and carriages in the lining. For instance, 
if the livery is dark blue with light trimmings, the car- 
riage-linings are of dark blue. Red is not used now, 
Leather, cloth, felt, and sometimes corduroy are used— 
of course of the best quality—while many of the vie- 
torias, spider phaetons, and open traps are done in light 
cloths, although leather is considered quite as smart. 
Nevertheless, with light gowns the light cloths look par- 
ticularly well. 

Every well-appointed brougham now has a small 
mirror at one side of it—a mirror large enough to 
see how the hair and hat look; but besides this 
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sides the card-case itself, there are two compartments ar- 
ranged one for men’s cards and one for women’s, so that 
there shall be no difficulty in selecting them when the 
call is to be made. There is always a little clock in the 
case, and one that keeps good time; generally the card- 
case has a little clock in it as well, and this is of all sen- 
sible fashions the most sensible, for there is never a great 
deal of time ix the short winter afternoons 'o get through 
with a long list of calls, and the woman who has her 
watch where she can see it generally saves many precious 
minutes. 


HE ELECTRIC CABS THAT HAVE RECENTLY 
been introduced are suid to be heated, but in the 
luxurious private carringe of the present day there 

is no need of artificial heat. Every well-appointed car- 
ringe has its foot-muff or its foot- 
pillows with a heater inside for the 





them can make much more. The 
leading cabinet-makers rarely 
let such a man go when they 
have once discovered his ability. 
The majority of the wood-carvers 
are skilled workmen rather than 
artists. They work from mod 
els in plaster or wax, the design 
having been made by one who 
devotes his time to this business, 
and they receive from 25 to 35 
cents an hour. Some of them 
make a specialty of interior deco- 
rations, such as designing and 
carving mantel-pieces, friezes, 
panels, and dadoes, but the ma- 
jority work for the cabinet trade. 
There is more demand at present 
for hand-carved furniture and 
cabinet - work than for interior 
decorations, The latter has been 
the lust to recover from the ef- 
fect of cheap imitations 


ACHINERY ENTERS 
M to a certain extent even 
into wood-carving. The 
wood -turning lathe has long 
been in existence, but it requires 
an intelligent human hand to 
operate this. Then when it has 
done its work it must be finished 
with the delicate tools of the hand 
earver. At its best the wood 
turner can only produce rough 
models. The hand carver must 
vive the delicate shaping and 
cutting to the design to make it 
stand out perfectly 
In recent years a wood-carving 
machine has been made, and it 
manufactures furniture - carving 
of certain patterns very well; but 
it will never enter into direct com 
petition with hand carving, for it 
cannot be profitably used except 
for turning out large quantities 
of material of the same design. 
Hand-carved furniture of an elab- 
orate sort is again in such general 
demand that the lovers of true 
art in wood must feel gratified. 
While the best and most elabo 
rate work can be touched only by 
the wealthy, it is possible to ob 
tain simple but dignified hand 
carved cabinet-work for prices 
within reach of most people 
Hand-carved mahogany arm 
chairs, for instance, can be pur- 
chased for $40 to $500, and other 
articles of household furniture in 
proportion. 
GrorGe ETHELBERT WALSH 





OWNS FOR 
DINNER. 


DINNER gowns are 
very smart this sea 


son, and quite different from 
those of last year. A_ very 
dainty gown is made of blue 


mousseline de soie of a light shade 
over a white taffeta silk. The 
mousseline de soie is put on a 
belt so that it hangs close over 
the hips and flares around the 
foot. Down the front of the 
skirt are bands of lace that are 
much broader at the foot of the 








hot-water can, which is an abso 
lute necessity. The lap-robes 
that are used for winter wear may 
be of the very finest furs, or, if 
expense must be considered, there 
are the plush robes lined and fin 
ished exactly like the fur ones, 
and there are also the cloth robes 
for warmer weather, made in the 
same color as the linings of the 
carriage or the livery, and em- 
broidered with the monogram. 


ASHIONABLE 
STATIONERY. 


Into whatever eccen- 
tricities or follies Fash- 
ion may lead her too ardent fol- 
lowers for a time, she is pretty 
sure to turn back, after a brief 
ramble, into the broad road of 
common-sense and good taste. 
This tendency is marked just now 
in the style of stationery, in a de 
cided reaction from everything 
bizarre, and a return to simplicity 
and elegance. Indeed, plain white 
note- paper never goes out of 
style. 

Cloudy grays and _ military 
blues are to be seen in the newes! 
papers, but the choice for those 
who wish the correct thing now 
lies between cream and _ pearl 
white, or the most delicate tints in 
blue or bluish-gray, which last is 
used quite as mnch as ever, and 
is in the best «.t taste. 


OWEVER, THERE IS 
H still ample opportunity for 
the display of individual- 

ity and artistic taste in the use of 
a monogram or crest, which has 
come to be almost an essential 
part of one’s stationery. The 
favorite monogram dies are now 
a trifle smaller and perhaps a little 
simpler than those of last season, 
though the extremely small ones 
which were shown for a time by 
the stationers never gained favor 
A very pretty little French design 
is a recoco scroll of gold sur 
rounding a little ground of glazed 
paper of a darker shade than the 
sheet itself; straight, in the mid- 
dle of the little ground is the first 
name of the owner in gold script 
It gives the effect of a little en 
amelled shield with an inscrip 
tion, and makes an unusual 
ly simple and effective marking 
Rings, bow-knots, scrolls, and 
wreaths about three-fourths of 
an inch in diameter are among 
the newest caprice in dies. Gold, 
silver, and blue are the accepted 
colors, though the handsomely i} 
luminated designs in different 
metallic colors are still used, par 
ticularly for crests. The simple 
monograms, or even the three 
initial letters, are more favored 
now than ever, and have the ad 
vantage of not being so expensive 
as the ring or scroll dies. When 
both the monogram and address 
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are to be used, the first is placed 
at the left and the latter at the 








skirt than at the waist. The body 
of the waist is tight-fitting, entire- 
ly covered with white lace appli- 
qué, and is cut like asquare neck, 
excepting that there is a point in 
the centre which is fastened to a 
black velvet stock-collar. The sleeves are tight fitting and 
very short, and are finished with ruffles of pale blue, and a 
narrow band of black velvet tied in a small bow. The 
belt is of black velvet also, with a bow at the left side. 


ARRIAGE FITTINGS. 


In these days of luxury women take much 
more interest than they formerly did in having 
all the appointments of their carriages as per- 
fect as possible, and it is extraordinary what a 

difference individual and good taste has made in the one 
direction of the fittings for carriages; for the carriage man- 
ufacturers themselves are willing to admit that there has 
been a great improvement since women took interest 
enough to choose their linings for themselves, and to in- 
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mirror there is also, in a case that is attached to the front 
of the carriage or at the side of the carriage, a simall 
hand-mirror. These carriage cases are very complete. 
They are made to take up as little space as possible, and 
are large enough to hold two botiles, the visiting list, the 
social register, the engagement pad, the pencil, and some 
paper and envelopes. Of course this case may be either 
simple or elaborate, as preferred. As a rule, it is made 
of the best quality of leather, and in a dark blue or black. 
It has the coat of arms or monogram in silver on the 
outside of the case, and every article that belongs therein 
is finished in the same way with a miniature coat of arms 
or monogram in silver. Some carriages have this done in 
silver gi't, but it is not so effective, and has a second-rate 
look. The bottles are of cut glass with silver tops, and 
the card-case is a very minute one, now that visiting-cards 
are so smaii, but it is also finished in the same way. Be- 


right corner of the paper, or else 
both in the middle of the line, the 
address of course put under the 
letters. 

A particularly dainty and artis 
tic effect is in delicate blue-gray 
paper with silver crest and ad 
dress. Cream-white paper looks best with gold asa finish, 
and pearl white with either silver or blue. The accepted 
sizes for stationery are five and one-fourth -by six and 
three-fourth inches for letter, and four by five and one. 
half for note size. 


ISITING-CARDS ARE GRADUALLY BECOM 
V ing smaller in size, until most of them are now about 

as small as the name and address will permit. The 
shape is unchanged, and the thinnest of card-board is 
used. The Roman lettering has increased in popularity, 
until it now bids fair to entirely supersede the script, and 
the prejudice which at first met this innovation in a long- 
established form has almost vanished, as the newer style is 
quite as elegant as the fine script, and has the advantage 
of being more legible, and of permitting the use of a much 
smaller card than the old. 
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SILVER-BRAIDED 


BLUE CLOTH COSTUME. 


HE NEWEST COLORS. 


Tae color which promises to oust all others in 
the near future is brown, the demurest of all 
colors, and one which, wisely combined with dif 


ferent shades of the same or of contrasting tints, 
enhances equally the beauty of the blonde and brunette. 
Very beautiful effects are to be had with brown kersey 
and an admixture of mauve or of rich green, while soft 
pink and the pale shades of maize in similar combination 
are richly artistic 

Cyrano red is one of the most beautiful of the new 
colors, It is as rich as a ruby, with a shifting pink shade, 
and can safely be worn by both old and young, dark or 
fair, women. It is especially lovely in short-napped vel- 
vet or rich peau de svie. A word as to the new velvet 
known as “ panne,” which is pushing to the fore as a 
claimant for woman's approval. It is a long-napped, al 
most shaggy velvet, only a little heavier than the satin an- 
tique, also introduced very recently. 

Many of the deep vital blues are reappearing, with a 
blush of red shining through them so elusively that it is 
lost if one tries to analyze and trace it, and the new season 
is likely to show « similar treatment of two colors in very 
many novel combinations 


RIVATE AND PUBLIC SPLEN- 
DOR. 


Tue love of splendor seems to be confined to 

no class or condition. The woman at her silver- 
glittering toilet-table or in the hands of her milliner is no 
more the victim of it than is the man parading in the 
street procession in his jewelled regalia. There are per 
haps a halfdiozen complete dinner services of solid gold 
in the city of New York alone, to say nothing of what 
may be in other cities. One of these, lying in darkness 
and disuse during most of the year, was purchased for 
nearly seventy thousand dollars, the gold in it being so 
fine that the dishes cannot be used in courses requiring a 
knife, on account of the inevitable scratches which would 
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ensue. Another is not quite so valuable, but a third is 
so magnificent that an English earl related to the owner 
has begged that it shall become hereafter an heirloom in 
his family. Probably not one of the owners of these 
costly services of plate values her treasure one whit more 
than the barefooted children, playing house on the ruined 
door-steps of faraway alleys, value the broken bit of 
crockery that has on it the bright painted flower, whose 
crude tints give them golden possibilities all their own. 
In the squalid child the love of splendor is just as inherent 
as in the fine lady who can gratify it with gold and Sévres 
and Dresden. 


HIS OBEDIENCE TO THE CHARM OF TINT 
¥ and lustre in its several degrees is not confined to 

the men of the regalia, the dinner-giving lady, or 
the children of the dust-heap; even the horseman of the 
plains shares it. The Mexican rider strings his saddle 
and his clothes with great silver dollars, and the cowboy 
spends a fortune on the decoration of the pistol that is 
his next friend, one pistol in the Western country being 
celebrated for adornments worth over three thousand 
dollars, while another the owner had set with diamonds, 
the largest of which exceeded a thousand dollars in price, 
and on the other side he had had wrought in gold-relief 
a scene of his customary experience, where the lariat was 
of gold and the horns of the steer were pearls. The 
Duke of Buckingham’s blue velvet cloak embroidered in 
seed-pearls was no more indicative of the love of splen- 
dor than this decoration of the vaquero’s weapon, perhaps 
equally childish, perhaps no more legitimate. There are 
necklaces of diamonds and of emeralds in New York, 
and of rubies in Boston, and of pearls rivalling 
the pearls of Queen Margherita, but they indi 
cate no more love of splendor than do the glass 
beads, a string for a penny, with which the 
little beggar adorns herself, and in whose many 
colored lustres she sees all the glories of pre- 
cious stones. 


of splendor-is an original feature of hu- 

manity, and that it be 
longs equally to the unlet- 
tered, the rude and violent, 
and to people in the realms 
of fashion and grace and 
power. It does not seem 
to be a feature of the moral 
life, which is in a way an 
acquired life, nor of the 
highly intellectual life, 
which sees finer values in 
different things. The in 
tellectual and the moral life 
do not, indeed, deride ma 
terial splendor nor deny its 
uses, but they do not seck 
to make it personal. They 
will put it rather into public 
buildings, into churches and 
libraries, making the cathe- 
drals the palaces of the 
poor, and giving the whole 
wide populace the advan- 
tage of an equal acquain! 
ance with it and of its equal 
ownership and enjoyment 


Ss" IT WOULD SEEM THAT THE LOVE 


ime 
UCHINGS, 
ALTHOUGH the 
soft sheer linen 
collars are still 
used, and likely 
to continue in favor for 
special occasions which are 
not of the most formal kind, 
dainty ruchings hold a large 
place among the well-dress 
ed woman's belongings 
At all times soft and becoming new 
combinations of lace and crépe lisse, 
of mousseline de soie, tulle, illusion, 
and of ribbons, are particularly attrac- 
tive, and individually pretty. They 
are made, varying in width from a 
secant half-inch to two inches, of all 
colors; white and cream are most gen- 
erally chosen as an attractive combi 
nation with a gown of any color, but 
soft rose-color and pale blue are among 
the novelties of the season. 


ings of ribbon of the same shade 

as the collar, and colored ribbon 
ruchings are effectively made to do 
duty as dress trimmings in combination 
with fancy silk gimp and tiny bands 
of fur. There are some very pretty 
ruchings for mourning and half-mourn 
ing, the former in crinkled mousseline 
de soie which is crépelike without an 
unpleasant roughness, and the latter in 
two shades of gray and white. The 
last combination is sometimes varied 
by a ruffle of black instead of white 
Single and double ruchings and puff 
like edges of crumpled crépe lisse are 
embroidered in gold spangles or in sil 
ver and tiny pearl beads. Crystal 
beads, too, are used with good effect in 
the garniture of the late ruchings 
Among the wider ruchings lace-edged 
mousseline is a favorite, but in the nar 
row widths some kind of delicate lace 
forms the entire (rather scant) ruching 
Many of the rufflings for the finish of 
neck and sleeves are made of ribbon, 
gathered and adjusted by the deft fin- 
gers of the wearers; the woman who 
knows how to use her needle has now 
a chance of showing her taste and skill. 


G ine of ribbon of HAVE RUCH 





LUE CLOTH AND _ SILVER- 
BRAIDED COSTUME. 


A BRAIDED gown is scarcely a novelty, yet 
some of the most novel designs of the pres- 
ent season are chiefly notable for the elaborately conceived 
braided trimmings usually made upon the gown. Ready- 
made trimmings are almost a thing of the past, but new 
braids, fancy and plain, are appearing from week to week, 
and none are prettier than the heavy wide ones which 
show a faint line of color running through them, or, it 
may be, a thread of silver or gold. Such a braid forms 
the chief garniture of a very pretty blue cloth dress re- 
cently worn at a fashionable gathering. 

The skirt is a plain circular, about four yards wide at 
the lower edge, and fitting absolutely plain over the hips. 
Two rows of wide silk and wool braid (through which a 
silver thread runs) are arranged in parallel curves, which 
meet in a depressed point in the centre of the front, the 
lower point being turned back and under the higher one, 
thus forming a diamond-shaped figure. 


HE CLOSE-FITTING JACKET CURVES TO THE 
T figure, and the braid is interlaced over the back so 

that one band makes a central point reaching to cen- 
tre of the waist-line, and the others curve round under the 
arm and up the front in the semblance of a bolero. The 
lower back waist is finished with five braided tabs, while 
in the front two longer tabs hang free and unconfined by 
the flat girdle, which is trimmed with two rows of the 
braid. The vest is of spangled tulle over white silk. 
The large scalloped revers are of deep blue velvet, which 
also lines the rather close-fitting high collar. - The lat- 
ter is again finished with two rows of the braid, and a 
cravat of white tulle is worn at the throat. The sleeves 
are trimmed to correspond with the bodice, and an old 
silver and sapphire buckle finishes the girdle. The hat 
worn with this costume was of blue velvet, with a fan- 
like arrangement of tips at the side, held in position by 
a silver-spangled velvet bow and a large silver and rhine- 
stone buckle. 


BACK VIEW OF SILVER-BRAIDED COSTUME. ° 











GREEN 


CLOTH CALLING CUsTUME. 


FTERNOON GOWN OF SATIN- 
FACED CLOTH TRIMMED 
WITH SABLE. 


An afternoon gown in which sable and satin 
floss are employed has a yoke and stock of fine corded 
white silk under a bodice of golden-brown, satin-faced 
cloth, rounded in the neck, and edged with sable fur. It 
is deeply outlined with satin-floss embroidery about the 
neck and the armholes, and there is a similar treatment 
down the left front of the gown and the sleeves, The 
slightly trained skirt is edged with sable, which also runs 
vertically from waist to hem just about where the back 
seam would be if the skirt were not,circular in shape. It 
is closed by two rows of very diminutive buttons—one at 
each side of the placket. The waist-line is defined by a 
ceinture of brown satin. 

Under the brim of the round velvet hat there is a row 
of crushed-pink roses, and about the crown are two dark 
brown plumes . 


ALLING COSTUME IN GREEN 
CLOTH. 


A Green cloth calling costume, finished 
with rows of gold cord upon bands of the same 
material, shows the possibility of obtaining an effect of 
decided elegance without the aid of several fabrics. The 
skirt is closed in the back, and opens at the left side of the 
front. The front breadth is devoid of trimming, but the 
corded vertical bands, which extend from waist to the 
foot, define the shape of this breadth. The easy-fitted 
front of the bodice opens 
over a cream- white vest 
of cloth embroidered with 
gold thread and chenille, 
and the shoulders are effec 
tively trexted with interla- 
cing corded bands of the 
material. The hat worn is 
of rich green velvet with 
creamy-white tips and 
aigrette, an?@ curved, deco- 
rated long quills. 

When elaboration of 
trimming is shown in cloth 
gowns it is usually in the 
bodice, and here fancy may 
run riot, always provided 
ils vagaries reveal an ac- 
quaintance with prevailing 
materials and outlines 
Thus, for the moment (and 
it bids fair to extend beyond 
a mere passing fancy) vel- 
vets and cloths may safely 
be treated with elaborately 
braide.! or stitched designs, 
but a nice discrimination 
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must be exercised to determine just what kind of braid 
may be used, or whether, after all,a tiny silk cord will 
not be most ‘* modish.” 


LUE CLOTH COSTUME. 


In a very chic afternoon bodice of blue cloth 
combined with velvet and silk of same color 
but of different shades a tiny cord is used to de- 


fine this braid design. The revers(of velvet) are ° 


heavily corded with cord of similar shade,also used upon 
the slashed bolero, which opens over a slightly full silk 
waist. The outlines of the graded slashings are emphasized 
and closely followed by the cord design, which is later re- 
peated at the wrist and upon the girdle. In the case of 
the latter the cord is seen on each side of a simulated 
slashing, but which is really a narrow stitched band of 
velvet. A high flaring collar of blue cloth, lined with 
velvet daintily corded, finishes the neck of this pretty 
bodice, which is worn over a plain tailor skirt of the 
blue cloth. The blue felt hat is trimmed with shaded 
blue plumes, and a bow of pleated white mousseline fast- 
ened by a brilliant buckle. 


HE UNIFORM OF THE MAID. 


Preruaps we housekeepers do not'sufficiently 
appreciate the full significance of the phrase 


‘a good manager,” as applied to her who has. 


little trouble with her servants. We forget that 
to manage does not mean to drive, to force. The phrase 
presupposes a tactfulness and diplomacy that avoid reefs 
and shoals and that tack in a gale. 

Webster says that to manage is to ‘‘ guide by careful 
or delicate treatment: to wield with address; to make sub- 
servient by artful conduct; to bring around cunningly to 
one’s plans.” The mistress who does this has learned the 
secret of ‘‘managing” her domestics. As a class, they 
resent the knowledge that they are under rule, and if the 
disagreeable fact is kept before them by the manner or 
tone of the mistress, all that is worst in them springs to 
the fore. A little tact will often avert a display of insub- 
ordination 
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Ats WOMAN APPLIED TO A FRIEND 


for a recommendation of a nurse who had been in 

the latter's service. The former employer had found 
her thoroughly trustworthy—in fact, rather above the or 
dinary house-maid class. 

‘But she will not wear caps,” she added, warningly. 
“T told her she must wear them, and she promptly re- 
fused to do so.” 

‘*My nurse must wear a cap,” was the calm reply. 

‘“*Then you would better not engage Svean, for she 
simply will not do it. There is no use in askit.g her to.” 

‘*T shall not ask her,” said the perspective employer. 

When she had her next conversation with the rebellious 
Susan she engaged her, and, in the course of her talk, 
remarked that she would expect her at noon on the fol- 
lowing Wednesday, and would in the mean time purchase 
**some pretty caps and aprons,” such as she ‘‘liked her 
nurses to wear”; and before the maid had an opportunity 
to protest, the tactful woman branched off into a descrip- 





CLOTH 


AND VELVET AFTERNOON BODICE. 


tion of the kind of nursery supper Susan would 
have to prepare for the little ones every night. 

At the time appointed Susan appeared at her 
new home, and was kindly received by the mis- 
tress, who told her that on her bureau she would 
find caps and aprons, and that when she had put on one 
of each she might come down to the nursery and meet 
her little charges. Susan wore the eap and apron, and no 
comment was made on the matter until that evening, 
when, as she and the mother were preparing the babies 
for bed, the tactful woman semarked: 

“You look remarkably well in a cap, Susan. It is very 
becoming to you.” 

The girl flushed and gave an embarrassed laugh. 

**This is the first one that ever I wore, ma’am.” 

“Indeed? That is strange. But 1 am sure if you had 
had any idea of how much they improved your appear- 
ance you would have always worn them.” 

And the cap reef was passed once and for all. 
_ In nothing else does diplomacy pay much better than 
in the servant question. Blessed is the mistress whose 
rule is tact and whose law is kindness. 


HE CARE OF CLOTHING. 


GARMENTS hanging in a wardrobe or folded 
away in a drawer should be frequently taken 
out, shaken, and aired, while those which are 
in actual use ought at night, or whenever the 

wearer changes them, to be carefully disposed, so that 
they may not be tumbled and creased. The adoption of 
this simple precaution will prevent the rapid wear and 
tear which make clothing look old while it is still in 
reality new. The neglected frock or coat shut up ina 
closet and forgotten for weeks may easily be a prey to 
the moth, and the gown which never sees the sunshine 
emerges from its seclusion subtly the worse for wear, 
though it has not been worn. Woe to the feckless per- 
son who never brushes his clothing when he takes it off 
at night, and who tosses it hither and yon or throws it 
down ina heap in his hurry to be rid of it! He will go 
about with an air of having slept in his clothes, and will 
appear at a manifest disadvantage when compared with 
the neat and tidy individual to whom clothes are a pos- 
session to be cared for and an acknowledged responsibil- 
ity. Not of course a responsibility of the highest order, 
but still one to be considered and taken into account. 
There is an art of the housewife which “gars auld 
claithes luke amaist as gude as new,” and he or she who 
regards this will see that loose buttons are fastened se- 
curely, that missing hooks and eyes are replaced, and that 
trimmings are freshened and renewed whenever they be- 
come soiled or limp. Care of detail in the daily mending 
and brushing, the occasional sponging and pressing, and, 
in short, the intelligent and systematic supervision of 
clothing, will prove the wisest economy, lessening expense 
in the end, and adding to the refinement of pleasure 
which the wearer of good clothes is supposed to enjoy. 




















MARTHA’S' RESPONSIBILITIES 


BY H. G. PAINE 











I. 
IRAM SMILEY. CAME OUT ON THE 
porch of his store and looked across the road 
to where his grist-mill hummed on the banks 
of the river. A load of shingles was coming 
up from his saw-mill, further down, for the 
new addition to the hotel he had put up on 
the lake shore three years before. 

Hiram’s face beamed with satisfaction at these evidences 
of his prosperity, and at the sight of his son and heir 
perched on the top of the load and: picking the splinters 
mut of his bare feet. Then Hiram became aware of a 
faded pink calico sun-bonnet and a dress to match, from 
which protruded a pair of diminutive brown feet, also 
perched on top of the load of shingles. 

Joe.” called his father, ‘* w'at ye doin’?” 

Ridin’,” answered Joe, in a tone in which the surprise 
he felt at the superfluous question was shaded by a sense 
of impending interruption of an agreeable employment 

‘Why ain't ye ter hum, studyin’?” continued Hiram. 

Got my lessens ter school,” Joe explained, trrumph- 
antly but uneasily 

Waal, it looks’s if ’t might rain; ye’d better jump 
un’ run inter the haouse an’ read yer book,” said 
Hiram, who allowed nothing so trifling as a satisfactory 
explanation to stand in his way when once he had made 
up his mind 

I druther be playin’ out here with Marthy,” ventured 
Joe, hopelessly 

An’ | druther ye'd be l'arnin’ somethin’ in the haouse,” 
said Hiram, ‘* An’ Marthy, she'd better be ter hum, too, 
helpin’ her mother. Git daown!” 

Joe gloomily accepted the inevitable and obeyed. He 
would scarcely have ventured the feeble protest that he 
made, if it had not been for Marthy’s presence. He 
wished to draw from his father a direct command to jus- 
tify his desertion of her in the midst of the treat to which 
he had invited her. 

‘Good-by, Marthy; I'm sorry,” he said, as he slowly 
let himself down. He balanced himself with one bare 
foot on the slowly revolving hub for a few seconds, await- 
ing some expression of forgiveness or ~ But the 
litile pink sun-bonpet and the little faded dress and the 
little brown feet gave no sign. Brown feet and pink sun- 
bonnet pointed straight down the road the clumsy farm 
wagon was travelling. Joe swung himself off with a sigh, 
and went to his room 

His father had specified no particular book for him to 
real. Hiram’s experience of literature was not sufficiently 
wide to enable him to prescribe a course of select reading 
for his son. Accordingly, Joe took from his seanty libra- 
ry a well-thumbed copy of Robinson Crusoe, and tried to 
interest himself in its pages. It was hard work at first, 
but the charm of the narrative was strong. Besides, he 
reasoned, half unconsciously, that even if his own plans 
for an afternoon's pleasure had been spoiled, it would be 
foolish not to get what enjoyment be could out of the 
means at hand. 

He had opened the book at random, and he was just 
thrilling for perhaps the twentieth time at that masterly 
situation where Crusoe discovers the mysterious foot 
print, when the sound of wheels caused him to look up. 

[t was the wagon going back for another load. The 
tail-board was down, and sitting backwards, her brown 
feet sticking out behind, was Marthy. See did not look up 
at the house, but sat immovable, or as nearly 80 as the 
jouncing of the springless vehicle would permit 

The sight put an end to Joe’s reading for the day. He 
could not see the sad little face under the faded pink sun 
bonnet, nor the streaks the unbidden tears had made down 
the grimy little cheeks. So he raged within, and called 
her mean, and thought ber heartless. For a long time he 
sat moping in the window, his chin in his hands. Then 
the predicted rain began to fall. 

Father was right, after all, by jinks!” ejaculated Joe. 
**T guess he saved me a duckin’, sure.” 

Again the sound of wheels drew his attention down the 
road. The wagon was coming from the saw-mil!l with 
another load. The wet horses strained and steamed as 
they dragged the heavily laden wain through the mud. 
Perched on the top, ber little brown feet sticking out in 
front, sat a limp little figure in a faded and much be- 
dragged pink calico dress, with sun-bonnet to match. 

After a few minutes Joe washed his face and went down 
stairs. He crossed the yard to the store 

‘Pather,” he said, “I'm tired readin’. 
‘raound a bit?” 

‘Why, yes, son,” Hiram replied. “ Jist — that big 
box that come from the city this mornin’ and spread the 
things aout, so’s I kin see if they agree with the inv‘ice 
They'd oughter be some fine traout lines into it. Ye kin 
hev one if ye think likely ye'll need it.” 

‘*Sakes alive, child! Wher’ hep you been?” exclaimed 
her dispirited mother, when Marthy limply and damply 
stood before her late that afternoon. 

“ Ridin’ on the shingle-wagon.” 

*‘In all this rain? What ever possessed you?” 

** Joe asked me,” 

**Joe? Was he ridin’ too?” 

“No,” —a pause— “his father made him go in the 
haouse.” 

“Well, mercy me, child, why didn’t you go in when 
he did?” 

“Joe asked me to go ridin’, but Mr. Smiley be didn’t 
ask me to come inter the haouse. So—lI jest kep’ on 
ridin’. I like Joe; but 1 don’t like Mr. Smiley. I ain’t 
goin’ ter let him boss me, nuther, way he does Joe. Guess 
he thinks I ain't good ‘nough fer Joe. But I be, ain't I? 
I'm as good as he is, anyinww, an’ I'll show him, too, one 
of these days.” The girl’s dark eyes flashed determined- 
ly from beneath her stringy sun-bonnet. ‘‘ He needn't 
think jest because father—” 

“ Hush, child! Go to yer room this minute an’ change 
yer clothes—every stitch; you're wringin’ wet. I'm 
afraid you'll catch yer death o’ cold.” 


down 


Can't I help 


That evening, when he had closed and locked the store, 
Hiram Smiley lighted his lantern and went down the 
roud to call on the minister, The ostensible purpose of 
his visit was to consult with Mr. Bartle about Joe’s edu- 
cation. What he really went for was to enlist the dom- 
inie’s assistance in carrying out a plan on which he had 
already decided. 

* Parson,” said Hiram, ‘‘Joe’s got ter be eddicated. 
"Tain’t necessary fer a man ter hev eddication ter make 
money—look at me—but ’t is fer him tew inj’y it. W'at 
good’s my money doin’ me? ’M I any happier ’n I was 
w'en I fust begun ter keep store ter the corners? Not a 
bit! W’at good’s my money doin’ Joe? Ain’t doin’ him 
none. He druther ride on a load o’ shingles ’n’ git splin- 
ters in his feet ‘an read his book. Little Marthy Watkins 
was hevin’ es much fun es Joe, an’ they don’t hev a cent 
‘cept w’at Dick kin ‘arn chorin’ raound, an’ he ‘ain’t be’n 
sober ‘nongh ter wuk fer six months. 

“They is pleasures thet an’ ign’rant man kin buy. I 
hed ter wuk too hard tew indulge in ’em till I'd outgrowed 
the taste fer’em. Joe'd find "em aout jist abaout the time 
he'd l’'arn ther’ warn't no needcessity fer him ter wuk at 
all. So I want Joe should go to college, an’ I want you 
should git him ready fer it. Will ye do it?” 

Mr. Bartle would. 

“I don’t want Joe should be no drone,” Hiram ex- 
plained. ‘‘ Wile eddication may be necessary fer the 
proper inj'yment of money, they’s nothin’ gives sich an 
edge ter the inj'yment like hevin’ ter mek the money fust. 
Joe's goin’ ter be a minin’ ingineer.” 

‘‘A mining engineer!" exclaimed Mr. Bartle. 
tastes run that way?” 

**I dun’no’ es they do, but I guess they will fast enough 
w’en be l'arns w’at ther’s in it fer him. Mr. Bartle, them 
hills back o’ Slack River's solid copper. Thet copper ‘ll 
be his’n, but he’ll hev ter dig it aout.” 

Mr. Bartle loyally seconded these well-laid plans of his 
wise and ignorant neighbor. 

The advent of the summer boarder had opened new 
vistas before Hiram Smiley. In the old days he had 
been quite content with knowing that his tax bill was the 
biggest in the towhship. So long as he could set the 
standard for the community he was satisfied. When his 
faithful wife died, had he not got Sam Evans, who ran 
the livery at the county-seat, to drive a real hearse down, 
twenty-two miles, to take her the few rods that lay be- 
tween the house and the burying-ground? 

Then, to enhance the value of some unproductive land 
ou the lake shore, he had built the hotel, and he saw to it 
that it was wellrun. Though the rates were reasonable, 
it was too far from the great cities to attract the vulgar 
cheap trade, and it was too cheap to attract the vulgar 
rich trade. Accordingly, for three summers Hiram had 
been privileged to observe and to mingle more.or less with 
people of culture. He admired the quiet refined man- 
ners of the women and girls, and delighted to listen to 
their soft voices, and he coveted one of them, or one like 
them, for his son. Le wanted this for the boy's sake, and 
for the boy’s children’s sake—and he wanted it for his 
own sake. Hiram longed to pass his declining years in a 
home brightened and refined by the softening influences 
that his lack of education denied him and that his money 
could not buy. Only through his son could such an old 
age be possible for him. He looked down into Joe’s 
heart and studied his character, and he saw that the lad 
would be largely what his surroundings made him. So 
the father set about to make the son's surroundings the 
best that he could contrive, 

For two years Mr. Bartle struggled with Joe, and by 
dint of three hours a day of close personal attention and 
careful coaching he succeeded in storing his pupil's mem- 
ory, if not his mind, with a varied assortment of useful 
and ornamental information. Hiram, however, though 
gratified by the reports of Joe’s progress, observed with 
regret that his son was aprarently not in the way of be- 
coming thereby either a useful or an ornamental member 
of society, and that a smattering of algebra and the Prin- 
cima Latina did not necessarily conduce to the bearing of 
a Bayard or the manners of a Chesterfield. He was the 
more ready, accordingly, to listen to Mr. Bartle’s sugges- 
tion that Joe be sent to boardiug-school. The conscien- 
tious and somewhat fatigued divine pointed out what a 
drawback it would be to Joe if he should go to college a 
raw country bumpkin, however well he might be prepared 
in his studies or however much money he might have to 
spend there. The fact that Mr. Bartle felt so strongly on 
the subject that he was willing to sacrifice a very sub- 
stantial honorarium to his convictions decided Hiram to 
follow his advice. 

Joe highly approved of the change. In the summer 
vacations Hiram gave him charge of the boats at the 
hotel. In this way Joe began to associate with well-bred 
boys in the winter and with well-bred girls in the summer, 
and he took to culture as naturally as a duck takes to 
water. As a student Joe did not shine, but as a gentle- 
man, his father noted with secret delight, the boy was a 
brilliant success. He behaved well, he spoke well, he 
dressed well. He was popular with the boarders, among 
whom he moved on terms of confident equality. He 
canoed with them, he swam with them, he picnicked with 
them, and after supper he went over to the Watkinses’ to 
see Marthy. 

Marthy was growing up into a fine girl and, inciden- 
tally, into a pretty girl; even Hiram could see that. He 
did see it; and for Soe’s sake, or rather for the sake of his 
own views for Joe, he would have been better pleased if 
she had been plain and unattractive. Hiram was a man 
of strong a and a ridiculously trivial incident 
had early set him against her. Ever since the rainy-day 
ride on the load of shingles Marthy had stood in his mind 
for the type of girl he did not wish Joe to marry. It was 
seeing his son playing with Dick Watkins’s daughter 
that had focussed Hiram's views in regard to Joe’s future. 

Marthy had been keen to feel this antagonism even as a 
child, and she bad early resolved to demonstrate to the 
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world at large, and to Hiram Smiley in particular, that 
she .was as good as his son, even if ber father was that 
conspicuous detrimental, the village drunkard. She found 
little trouble in distancing Joe in liis studies, in spite of 
his having a private tator and going to boarding-school; 
for Marthy was a natural student, and received the ready 
help that teachers are always glad to give to bright, am- 
bitious pupils. Mr. Bartle, too, became interested in her 
progress, and rendered her valuable assistance, finding 
what had proved such a drudgery with Joe turned into a 
positive pleasure with Marthy. And Joe was so tickled 
when he learned that she was pursuing the same course 
as himself, and beating him, that a sufficient portion. of 
his spending-money, to keep her supplied with the neces- 
sary text-books, was secretly intrusted to Mr. Bartle, who 
was thereby always able to have in his library at the pro- 
per time the very volume she might happen to need. 

But Marthy soon began to see that Joe’s mingling with 
the outside world, as he found it at boarding-school and 
as it came to the hotel, was doing for him what books 
would never do for either of them. She noticed differ- 
ences in his manners, in his dress, in his pronunciation of 
words, in his attitude toward things rural. So Marthy 
sought a means to mingle with the world of summer 
boarders too, and found it in sewing for the ladies at 
the hotel. She listened carefully to their conversation, 
and modelled her speech on what she heard. She ob- 
served the style and fit of their gowns, and reflected 
them in her own simple costumes. It pleased her to 
notice that with every advance she made, Mr. Smiley's 
antagonism appeared to increase. 

It is quite possible that the force of Marthy’s opposition 
to Hiram was strengthened by her fondness for Joe; and 
a very lovable boy he was. He had the good looks and 
sturdy figure that attract women; and a generous, merry, 
happy-go-lucky nature that largely compensated for what 
he lacked in brilliancy and force of character. Their 
friendship was the one really bright spot in Marthy’s life, 
and the consciousness of how much it meant to her, and 
her fear lest he should ever find it out, put a constraint 
on her manner toward Joe, which he was not accustomed 
to find in other girls. It at once tantalized and attracted 
him, and impelled him to renewed efforts to make her 
show the liking for him that he always hoped and some- 
times believed she felt. It was impossible for 80 fond and 
unsophisticated a little girl always to be on her guard, 
and the occasional glimpses he got of her real nature and 
feelings were enough to make him redouble his efforts 
to please her and to draw her out. When Hiram gave 
him charge of the boats, and he was thrown with the city 
girls whom his father admired so greatly, not even their 
attractions proved strong enough to diminish his alle 
giance to Marthy. For one thing, the holiday girls at the 
hotel had small occasion to show the serious side of their 
natures to a casual boy like Joe; so Joe not unnaturally 
classed them as frivolous persons. Marthy seemed to him 
superior to them all. So far as his opportunities for ob 
servation went, she was, 

Hiram made little account of Joes friendship for 
Marthy. While it annoyed him, he regarded it as a 
childish fancy which the boy would outgrow in time; 
but he received a severe shock when Marthy lengthened 
her dresses and did up her hair. He first noticed the 
change in her appearance when she stood up to sing in 
the choir one Sunday, his attention being directed to her 
by following the admiring glances of his son, home for 
the Thanksgiving recess. Then and there he decided 
that during Joe’s course in college, which was to begin 
the following June, that young man's vacations shoul: 
be spent in foreign and domestic travel. ‘“ When he’s see 
wa't the world kin offer elsew'er’, le won't hev much taste 
for w’at grows raound Smiley's Mills,” thought Hiram. 

Joe went to college, and his father followed out to the 
letter his plans for keeping the boy away from Marthy, 
both as an individual and as a type. Joe's vacations 
were a series of successes, but his career as a student was 
a dismal failure. He spent two years vainly endeavoring 
to keep up with his class, and then entered the scientific 
school, where, after floundering about for a while, he 
managed to maintain a nominal connection with the 
university as a “‘ special.” 

Hiram was deeply chagrined when he learned that there 
was small prospect of Joe’s ever becoming enough of an 
engineer to dig the copper out of the hills back of Slack 
River. It is to be presumed that Joe was chagrined too, 
but he came up smiling with a> proposition to form a 
company for the purpose of acquiring his father’s rights, 
and incidentally letting himself in for a good thing on the 
ground-floor. 

** Waal,” commented Hiram, “I can’t say but w’at I'm 
terrible disapp'inted in ye, but I'll give ye the chanst ye 
ask. I'lldo more. Bring me the right kind of a propo- 
sition, an’ I'll tek half the pu’chase in stock an’ put every 
sheer in your name.” 

While Joe had been idling and enjoying himself at 
college, Marthy had been working and seizing every op- 
portunity to improve herself. As nursery governess in u 
family whom she had met at the hotel, she spent a winter 
in New York and a whole year in Europe. Her father 
having drunk himself to death in the mean time, she re- 
turned home and taught in the high-school at the county- 
seat. She hired a house near the hotel, and, with the as- 
sistance of her mother, rented rooms to “ mealers” in the 
summer. In these four years Marthy saw Joe but two or 
three times, but she sonal from him regularly every week. 
She hardly knew whether she was glad to get his letters, 
or not. They were not in the least love-letters, just such 
as he might have written to a mother or a sister, and often 
they contained confidences that shocked and worried her. 
They served her well in one way, however. They empha 
sized so clearly the difference Lecwsen her lot and Joe’s 
that they kept alive her early resolve to show Hiram that 
she was as good as he was, or as Joe was. Through her 
own efforts she had come to be as well behaved, as well 
dressed, and as cultivated as any girl of her age that 
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Hiram had ever seen, and she knew it, and she knew that 
he knew it. Moreover, she was planning to forestall him 
in a business enterprise that would make him acknow- 
ledge her superiority in another direction. But she some- 
times felt that this satisfaction would be dearly gained if 
at the cost of her peace of mind. Through her own eyes 
and the kindly intentioned hints of Mr. Bartle she had 
derived a fairly correct idea of Hiram’s plans for Joe. 
Marthy cared nothing for Hiram or his plans, but she 
cared a great deal for Joe. She knew that his success in 
life would depend absolutely on his father’s favor, and 
she was determined that she should never do nor say any- 
thing to cause him to forfeit it. Accordingly, it was with 
conflicting emotions that she heard from Joe that he was 
to start his mining operations that summer at Smiley’s 
Mills. 

Joe embarked on his business career with eager enthu- 
siasm, securing the services, as mining expert, of his 
friend Gordon Talcott, who was to take his M.E. degree 
at Commencement. He set up a laboratory for Talcott in 
the loft over the wood-shed, and stocked it with enough 
apparatus and chemicals to assay all the minerals in the 
State. Then, while Talcott worked in the laboratory, Joe 
made borings in selected localities with a diamond-core 
prospecting drill and a gang of men. 

Hiram was delighted to note the interest that Joe showed 
in his work, and told Mr. Bartle that it was clear the boy 
had found his ‘‘sp’ere” at last. ‘‘ After all,” he declared, 
‘it’s the man that has execkertive erbility thet gits on. 
Wher’ ’d I ‘a’ be’n ’f I'd depended on book-l’arnin’?” 

It was not long before the occupation of sitting on a log 
and looking at a gang of laborers bore a hole in the ground 
began to pall on Joe. If the copper concealed in the hills 
had been placed there in the form of cents, so that he 
could readily have identified it when it came out, there 
would have been some sport in the search; but as it was 
impossible for him to tell whether.what came out of the 
hole contained copper or not until Talcott had assayed 
it, he found little to interest him in his end of the job, and 
lots of time tothink. Among other things, he thought how 
much pleasanter it would be when Marthy came home. 

The up-country high-schoo) closed about two wecks 
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later than Joe's college, and it was about this time that 

Joe, after starting his gang to work in the mornings, 

would give the foreman general directions for the day, and 

disappear until about half an hour before quitting time. 
{ro BE Oon~TINUED. } 


HE SWEET TEMPER. 


THERE is no one in the world so uncomfort- 
able as the person who has a bad temper, and 
who indulges it. Of course we know there 
are all sorts of bad tempers. There is the irri- 

table one that springs from excitable or disordered 
nerves, and that keeps its possessor, as well as every one 
else, in a state to be likened to nothing else but a constant 
stinging of hornets. And there is the sullen temper, 
which makes life a burden to all in contact with it. And 
there is the hot and furious one that bursis in a detonating 
stroke now and then for an instant, and directly after- 
ward is as mild as a moon-beam, and expects every one 
else to be also. 

It is a physical necessity that the possessors of these 
tempers should in the moment of anger and in the reac- 
tion be very unhappy; the excited or depressed condition 
of the epigastric ganglion of nerves, which has a great 
deal to do with such anger, creates a depraved condition of 
the system that in itself produces low spirits,even without 
the intervention of regret or remorse, and nothing sets 
this ganglion so out of tune and order as a burst of tem- 
per does. 

Recent experiments have proved that the perspiration 
of an angry person is full of a subtle poison that, gathered 
and injected into innocent veins, is noxious. How much 
more noxious must be the possession of the laboratory 
evolving such poisons and retaining a goodly amount to 
work woe in the body as well as in the soul! 

Besides this viewless but perfectly palpable injury that 
the indulged bad temper creates, and the ruinous effect it 
has upon the whole nervous system, a bad temper is very 
injurious to the personal appearance. It engraves grim 
and irrevocable lines upon the forehead, which grow 
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deeper and deeper; it draws down the corners of the 
mouth; it makes the tip of the nose as red as indigestion 
does; it distends the nostrils; it makes the eyes blood- 
shot; it wrinkles the skin round the eyes with a more un- 
pleasant effect than that of undue laughter; it thickens 
and blotches the complexion; and it makes a person old 
and ugly long before there is any reason for a change 
from the smooth loveliness of youth. 

Those with irritable and explosive tempers may have 
their way in trifles; they never do in the serious affairs of 
life. The sweet-tempered woman always makes a better 
**match” than the other sort does, and she is also the 
most successful in the management of affairs and of re- 
sources. Having no tempestuous tendencies to look out 
for, a person is better able to look out for interesis and 
rights, and is even able to get them through the mastery 
the sweet temper allows and helps. 

Without any doubt, the yielding to a bad temper, to 
an inclination to let it have its way, works, through one 
yielding after another, a vast deal of disorganization to 
the mental powers, and weakens all the nature as it goes 
on. And equally without doubt, it is the origin of a 
long train of dyspeptic and of nervous ills that make life 
a deplorable calamity to both the subjective and the ob- 
jective sufferers. It is a small consideration to urge, but 
a woman with this temper loses every chance of marriage 
that she otherwise might have, if that is of any conse- 
quence to her; and a man with it makes for himself a 
household of timorous people who deceive him at every 
turn, and ends by losing all the affection that was his in 
the beginning. The uncontrolled temper presently be 
comes the controlling force of life, and its owner is driven 
by it to the ruin of happiness in the first place, and of 
health and intellectual power in the last. On the other 
hand, it can be suppressed as much as any other evil 
thing, and the sweet temper can be cultivated. And it 
is to the gentle people, capable of patience, of forbearance, 
of forgiving wrongs, of taking no heed of them, of for- 
getting to resent them, of making and keeping friends, 
strong even in their gentleness, that power becomes ha- 
bitual, that every right is accorded, and that calmness and 
content and long life are assured. 














DAINTY NEEDLE-WORK 














EEDLE-WORK AS A FASHIONABLE 
occupation was never more in favor than at 
the present moment, for it is again considered 
a great accomplishment to be able to do fine 
work. While a great deal of the fine hand- 
work, of course, is used on lingerie, bed and 
table linens furnish excellent opportunities for the display 
of good work and dainty stitches. Every notable house- 
keeper takes a pride in her linen-closet, and as there were 
never greater opportunities han now for buying beautiful 
linen, the linen-closets are really most attractive, neatly 
arranged, with the different kinds of linen tied up with 
bright ribbon, each in its respective pile, and with the 
scent of laveu ‘er faintly pervading all. On sheets the 
needle-work snows in the hem-stitching and the initials or 
monogram, while on pillow-slips there is often, besides 
the hem-stitching and monogram, a narrow vine of em- 
broidery 
Table-linen affords a peculiarly inviting field for dainty 
needle-work; some of it is simply exquisite. The finest 
tablecloths are hem-stitched and embroidered, as are the 
napkins, and there are a great many new designs in the 
lettering, and even in the hem-stitching; the drawn-work 
too comes under this head, and it must be remembered 
that this can be used for both bed and table linens, and 
there are many beautiful designs for bedspreads with 
pillow-cases to match, 


whenever possible, a bare dining-table, and this affords 
great scope for centre - pieces, napkins placed under 
plates, and doilies to match. There are a great many dif- 
ferent designs and shapes in use, and it is surprising how 
many different materials come into play. All, however, 


I’ IS A FASHION OF THE HOUR TO USE, 





DOILY IN 


RUSSIAN EMBROIDERY. 


must be of the finest, and the work must be of the best 
quality, for every stitch will show. When damask nap- 
kins and centre pieces are used, hem-stitching only is per- 
mitted ; but with the plain linen come into play drawn- 
work, lace-work, and even embroidery in the wash silks. 


Just now it is said to be fashionable to have everything 
on the table white, and no color admitted except in the 
flowers used in decoration, consequently there is any 
amount of lace-work and drawn-work to be seen. The 





DOILY IN ROSE DESIGN 


shops are flooded with machine-made centre-pieces with 
plain linen centres and heavy lace edges, made generally 
of cotton braid; but there is absolutely nothing where 
real and imitation lace show in stronger contrast. Among 
the most beautiful pieces of work at the Decorative Art 
Society are doilies made with a fine linen centre, round 
in shape, and trimmed with a lace border of the finest 
braid, that is all made by hand. The lace is rather lighter 
in effect than has ordinarily been seen, and the work is of 
the finest. These doilies are very small, and should be 
used on dessert-plates. They may be lined with a color, 
if so desired, but the idea is to use them just as they are, 
and they look particularly well on the solid-colored plates 
that are so much in fashion. They also look well on the 
glass plates, and, when used with a centre-piece to match 
on the bare table, are sometimes put directly on the table, 
and of course, if it happen to be a mahogany table, the de- 
sign stands out very clearly. 


VERY FASHIONABLE STYLE OF DOILY 
A is in a small square and made on much heavier 
linen. It is in the Russian style, and is done in 
button-hole stitch with insertion of drawn-work. It is a 
difficult kind of work, and of necessity expensive, for it 
takes time to execute it properly; but it isa charming sort 
of fancy-work, and is, besides, most useful, as it washes 
and wears well. These doilies are made very small, in 
squares with irregular edges, the edges heavily embroid- 
ered, and are rarely if ever round in shape. The square 
irregular edge seems most suitable to the design. 

In the colored doilies there is a wide range of choice, 
and the coloring of many is exquisite. Some are made 
on heavy linen, embroidered in wash silk to match a centre- 
piece, but the daintiest of all are those which are used 
quite irrespective of the centre-piece, and which, like rare 


sets of plates, are always correct. The handsomest of 
these are made on the very sheer linen, and are embroid- 
ered in very faint shades of silk to represent roses, pop- 
pies, or any one of the large flowers. The one that is 
illustrated represents a rose, and is done in the palest pink 
and light green silks. There is a little lace-work let into 
this doily, which makes it more than ever sheer and 
transparent, and some designs look almost as though they 
were the petals of the flowers they represent. Occasion- 
ally the designs are worked in the darker shades of silk, 
but when this is done they rather lose their distinctive 
feature of delicate coloring. They are always small, and 
are suitable only to use for dessert, but they certainly 
make a great addition in the attractive appearance of a 
dinner table. 


OR CONSTANT EVERY-DAY USE THERE 
F are many little doilies made of a square of sheer 

linen with an elaborate hem-stitching, and embroid- 
ered with a design of small flowers done in outline. For 
instance, one doily will have forget-me- nots, another 
buttercups, another wild roses, and still another daisies. 
These, if made of the wash silks, launder well, and are 
very useful and at the same time ornamental. There is 
very little work on them, but this ought to be well done, 
and the linen should be of the finest quality. 

The Mexican and Fayal work is still very fashionable 
in doilies, and some of it is most beautiful. It is very 
fine drawn-work, and the patterns are many and various. 
It is rarely seen on any but the smallest-sized doilies, and 
looks like lace-work. It is very transparent, but lacks a 
certain something that the hand-embroidered handsomer 
doilies possess. Perhaps it is because this work has been 
very much imitated on the machine, while as yet no ma 





LACE DOILY. 


chine-work compares favorably with the work already 
described, either in the all white lace and drawn-work or 
in the silk embroidered; for although the latter has, of 
course, been extensively copied, and with great success, 
it by no means requires an expert to tell the difference, 




















CATS OF HIGH DEGREE 























FEW YEARS AGO THE STATEMENT 
that women might to their profit undertake 
the raising of cats of pure breed and notable 
family, such as the Angora and the Persian, 
would have aroused incredulity. It is never 
theless true that the occupation meets a grow 
ing demand 
The ordinary woman loves a cat. Champfleury has said 
that this is because of its grace and poetry of motion. It 
is natural for women to admire the beautiful, and we 
do not like to credit the frequent assertion that women 
delight in cats because of their innate deceitfulness and 
treachery, which certain cynics amiably profess to find in 
the female sex and regard as subtly characteristic. How- 
ever that may be, it is certain that a ‘‘cat cult” has be 
come established in this country and is fast on the increase 
It is now the eminently proper thing to own one or more 
beautiful Persians or Angoras. In England this fashion 
has been popular for many years, and the National Cat 
Club there has for consecutive seasons devoted a good 
deal of study to the breeding of fine cats It is only 
within a few years that the fashion has spread to this 
country. Today we have a National Cat Club, with 
headquarters in New York, and there is a flourishing Cat 
Club in Chicago, of which the president is Mrs. Leland 
Norton 
Mrs. Norton has for several years been an enthusiastic 
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“TAFFY.” 


raiser of Angoras, and has nineteen remarkably beautiful 
creatures in her kennels. Her ‘‘ Madge” is one of the most 
valuable females in the country, and was directly import- 
ed from Persia. Royal,” a beautiful white male, is an 
other of her fine cats; and the kittens produced by these 
two, of which Bydie Young” is one, are among the 
finest cats in this country. 

It requires some labor to take the proper care of a ken 
nel of Angoras or Persians. It costs something to estab 
lish such a kennel, although one may put into it as much 
or as little money as one chooses at first. One may begin 
by purchasing two fine, well-bred kittens,a male and a 
female, which will cost from ten to twenty dollars apiece, 
and raise them. A good-Angora cat will probably have 
kittens three times a year, with from two to six in a lit- 
ter, so that after a year or two a fine kennel may be es 
tablished without a large outlay of capital. Kittens will 
readily sell for ten dollars and upwards, so that women, 
once established, may readily make several hundred dol 
lars a year by the sale of their cats 

Mrs. Clinton D. Locke, wife of the rector of Grace 
Church, Chicago, has a fine kennel in the rear of her 
handsome residence. Here she has many beautiful royal 
Persian cats, and supplies fashionable homes with these 
thoroughbreds, She makes their culture a diversion 
rather than an enterprise, and devotes the profits of her 





“SILVER DICK,” 
Delegate from St. Louis, Missouri. 


“CAPRICE,” MOTHER OF “ PARIS.” 


kennel to charity. It is said that the poor among her 
husband's parishioners have been greatly helped by the 
money which accrues from the sale of Mrs. Locke's 
cats. 

Miss Nella B. Wheatley, of Chicago, also has profitable 
kennels. She began by adopting two poor little stray 
kittens which she found in the street. Becoming inter- 
ested in these, she decided to have a cat with better qual- 
ities, and the next decision was to raise kittens for sale. 
“If I like cats so much, other women do, Why should 
I not supply the market?” she said. It took a little time 
to select the two females and one male with which she 
began, and to establish a cozy little house with runways 
of woven wire about it. But it was not long before she 
began the sale of kittens, and she is now making a hand- 
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MKS. BARKER'S KENNEL, NEWBURG, NEW YORK. 
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“ TRICKSY,” 
An Australian cat. 


some profit every year. ‘‘ Caprice,” now owned by Mrs. 
W. E. Coleman, of Chicago, was one of her cats, and was 
the mother of ** Paris,” who also belongs to Mrs. Coleman. 
The latter is one of the finest cats in Chicago. In fact, 
he is the only blue-eyed white Angora male (which is far 
and away the most valuable cat in existence) in Chicago 
that has not been imported directly from Europe. ‘“ Taf- 
fy,” Miss Wheatley’s buff and white Angora, is another 
very valuable cat 

It is almost as hard to find a handsome thoroughbred 
black Angora as it is to secure a perfect white one. Mrs. 
E. R. Taylor, of Medford, Massachusetts, has fine kennels, 
and the handsomest of ler cats is “ King Max,” a jet-black 
Angora with beautiful amber eyes. At the last Boston 


“ PLUME.” 


Cat Show he was the admired of all beholders, and bis 
cage was surrounded by a throng of admirers every hour 
in the day. He is as good-natured as he is beautiful, and 
enjoyed the admiration he evoked and the handling he 
received as much as it is possible for a cat to enjoy any- 
thing. When he was a year old he was rated at $1000, 
and his value now is much above that sum. He is the 
handsomest black cat in the country, and is the father of 
several kittens which do credit to their sire. 

Mrs. Charles Weed, of Woodhaven, Long Island, has an 
extremely valuable cat in ‘‘ Napoleon the Great.” He is 
worth , and was born at a chfteau near Fontaine- 
bleau, France. He is a magnificent orange French An- 
gora, weighing twenty-seven pounds, and with fur so long 
and thick that it has to be kept clipped. He looks more 
like a miniature lion than a cat. ) ion. Weed has several 
fine cats in her kennel. ‘‘ Juno,” the female, brown and 
white, is valued at $1500, and her kittens bring very high 
prices. 

At Newburg -on-the- Hudson, Mrs. E. N. Barker has 
some of the finest kennels in this country, with plenty of 
runways and warm, comfortable quarters. Her kittens 
have gone to fashionable homes in all parts of the coun- 
try, and she derives a good income from their sale. 
‘**King Humbert” is valued at a good deal above one 
thousand dollars, that sum having been refused for him 
three years ago. He has taken many prizes at cat shows, 





* NAPOLEON THE GKEAT, 
The $5000 cat. 





‘ADMIRAL DEWEY” AND “ADMIRAL SAMPSON,” 
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and is one of the famous cats of the country. He isa 
rich brown tabby, with a coat like a glossy silk hat. He 
has a proud carriage, and seems to be conscious of his 
own beauty as he struts back and forth before admiring 
visitors, and at cat shows always behaves as if he owned 
the whole place. He is very friendly and polite to both 
old and young, and very affectionate and intelligent. 
** Jasper,” one of his sons, also belongs to Mrs. Barker, 
and is descended on his mother’s side from one of the 
most famous cats in England. He is valued at several 
hundred dollars, and is uncommonly handsome and intel 
ligent. 

In Westfield, Massachusetts, Mrs. D. W. Stevens has 
some beautiful kennels ; her “ Ajax,” a pure white male 
with blue eyes, being father of several of the most celebra- 
ted cats in the United States. He is valued at $1000, is 
an affectionate and extremely hotelligent fellow, and the 
pet of the whole household. One of his descendants is 
Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s ‘‘ Madame Ref,” who, on her 
part, is the mother of beautiful aristocratic cats. 

George A. Rawson, of Newton, Massachusetts, has a 
fine kennel of cats, making a specialty of white Angoras, 
although his orange “ Dandy ” has taken a prize in several 
cat shows. ‘‘ Snow,” a white Angora, and ** Miss Puff,” 
another white one, have produced for several years litters 
of beautiful white kittens that bring high prices. 
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“MISS PUFF.” 


Dr. and Mrs. H. L. Hammond, of Killingly, Connecti- 
cut, departing a little from the ways of other cat-raisers, 
make a specialty of Australian cats. These cats, instead 
of having long and fluffy hair, like the Angoras and Per- 
sians, have hair as short and silky as that of a mouse. 
They have prominent eyes and large ears, but are hand- 
some, graceful, and exceedingly intelligent. ‘* Trixy” is 
one of their cats, valued at $500. His mother, ‘* Colum- 
bia,” is valued at $600, and his kittens sell from ten dol 
lars upward. 

It will at once be seen that there is a wide field in this 
new business for women. Having once built the ken- 
nels with good runways, provided them with plenty of 
warmth and shelves with soft bedding for the cats to sleep 
on, the principal work is to keep the kennels warm and to 
see that the cats are properly fed and kept in good health 
Kittens should be trained to be neat, to be tame, and to 
learn the ways of a household 

A few words of advice as to the proper way to set 
about establishing a cat-kennel may perhaps be in order. 
Two female and one male cats or kittens would be a judi 
cious investment. A small outhouse will be necessary, 
which must be light, and constructed so that it may be 
thoroughly aired and thoroughly warmed, as it would be 
utterly useless to attempt to raise these high-strung crea 
tures ina cold place. A stove is necessary, then, and the 
elevated shelves of which I have already spoken, as cats 
like to sleep as far from the ground or floor as possible. 
A branch of an old tree or an old trunk placed upright in 
the kennel is a good thing, as both cats and kittens love to 
climb, and the exercise is necessary to their happiness, 
Pure milk is absolutely needful, with meat once a day, 
unless the cat prepared foods can be used. Some cats 
will not eat the Jatter, Cooked meat is of course best for 
cats, but if raw meat is 
preferred—and it is much 
less work to prepare it— 
only lean meat should be 
given, and this should in 
all cases be minced very 
finely. There is no danger 
in feeding cats with fresh 
meat if this rule is ob 
served. Outside of the lit 
tle cat-house there should 
be as much yard-room as 
possible In cities and 
large towns this should be 
enclosed in wire netting at 
the and the 
top. Ina country place it 
is not necessary to have 
these runways enclosed, 
although Angoras and Per 
sians are of a wandering 
nature; but they invariably 
return. There is not so 
much danger of their being stolen, either, as the common 
house-cat, because they are very shy, and will not allow a 
stranger to approach them. Above all remember that love 
and patience are necessary in dealing with these as with 
all dumb animals. 

It is necessary, too, to know the points of a good cat. 
Many people do not know the difference between an An- 
gora anda Persian cat. The latter has thick ‘‘ woolly” 
fur under its outer sleek coat, while the pure Angora has 
silky fur clear down, which when parted shows a very 
delicate pink skin. An easy and an infallible test is to 
pass the tail gently through the closed hand; if it presses 
all ‘down to nothing,” having no body, but immediately 
spreading out like 
a plume on being 
released, the catis a 
real Angora; if, on 
the contrary, the tail 
seems thick and 
bushy, with a good 
deal of body to the 
fur when compress- 
ed, it is a Persian. 
Learn these differ- 
ences, and you will 
not be guilty of sell- 
ing an Angora for a 
Persian, or 
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vice 
rersa Both vari- 
eties have small 
head, long body, 


with the hips high- 
er than in ordinary 
cats. Long tufts of 
silky hair curl back- 
ward from the in- 
side of an Angora’s 
ear, something like 
a ram’s horn, and 
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Died December 17, 1898. 


there are invariably small tufts of fur between the claws. 
They are not, as some persons allege, unintelligent and 
lacking in affection; but they are sensitive creatures, and 
can only be taught or won by affectionate treatment. 
‘Five thousand dollars for a cat? Who would ever be 
guilty of paying that?” Nobody but a cat-fancier, of 
course ; nor even of paying one thousand. But the cat- 
fancier is becoming more numerous in America with 
every year; and fifty dollars is not an uncommon price 
nowadays to pay for a fine thoroughbred cat. So, since 
the time has come when fashion demands high-bred cats 
in the elegant home, why should not intelligent, kind- 
hearted women adopt cat-raising as a business? They 
should and they do. HELEN M, WinsLow 








“TOOTS,” 
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“LADY NELL” AND “DICK SCIIINIC,” 
Only hairless cats in the world. 


HE RECENT CHICAGO CAT 
SHOW. 


Tue Cat Show held in Chicago, December 

7-10, in the First Regiment Armory, was the 

most remarkable aggregation of notable pussies, trick 
kits, and freak felines ever exhibited. 

However, the cat which captivated the crowd was the 
Spanish prisoner of war captured by Uncle Sam’s soldiers 
on the Cristobal Colon after the destruction of Cervera’s 
fleet, off Santiago, July 3. 

‘* Sefior Crist6bal ” was ceremoniously presented to Cap- 
tain Clark of the Oregon, who sent him to his brother in 
Michigan, who in turn generously Joaned him to Mrs. Le- 
land Norton, founder and president of the Chicago Cat 
Club. 


His cage was elaborately decorated with the colors of 
Spain, surmounted by a magnificent American flag, and 
his exhibit included the box in which he travelled to the 
New World, and the placard which reads: 

“The Spanish prisoner of war, Sefior Crist6ébal, cap- 
tured on board the battle-ship Cristébal Colon off San 
tiago July 3, 1898, by the crew of the man-of-war Oregon 
Sent by Captain C. E. Clark to his brother Captain Lloyd 
Clark, of St. Joseph, Michigan, who kindly loaned him 
for this show.” 

Mrs. Norton also exhibited ‘‘ Toots,” Miss Frances Wil- 
lard’s famed Angora, a superb creature, who was impar 
tially admired and petted by temperance and anti-temper- 
ance people. 

‘** Bromo Seltzer,” weighing fifty pounds, the only tame 
wild-cat in the universe, was the sensation of the show, 
and received with becoming dignity the homage due the 
king of cats. 

Then there were ‘ Miles Standish,” owned by the lineal 
descendant of the great military leader, and named in his 
honor; “ Peter Jackson Pelham” and his chum, a tiny song- 
ster; “Skipper Sheppard” and “ Jack” the parrot; ‘* Chif 
fon Estabrook,” the studio companion of Miss Gertrude 
Estabrook, the rose artist; ‘‘ Lady Gray Irvine,” the curi- 
ous offspring of a plumy-tailed Angora and a tailless Manx 
mother; “ McKinley Markey,” who has a perfectly defined 
black mustache on his Caucasian countenance, and “ Tom- 
my Plessner,” who sports a white mustache on his Ethio- 
pianesque physiognomy ; double-pawed ‘‘ Pussie Rasmus- 
sen”; ‘‘ Mike,” the Auditorium kit, the most celebrated 
hotel cat in the world, and who is feminine in spite of her 
Irish cognomen; ‘‘ Hassen Parshall,” the largest Angora 
in Chicago; Admirals *‘ Dewey ” and ‘‘ Sampson” Wilkin- 
son; ‘Silver Dick Evans,” a prize-winner from St. Louis; 
**Granpy Vixie Ebert,” an 
ancient female of eighteen 
lonely summers, and mo- 
ther of a hundred kittens; 
“Punch” and ‘‘ Bonnie” 
Van Allen, who are addict- 
ed to the bottle like nurs- 
ing infants; ‘‘ Lady Nell” 
and ‘‘Dick Schinic,” of 
New Mexico, the only hair 
less cats in Christendom; 
“Dixie,” who rides on a 
basket hung to Mrs. Nor- 
ton’s bicycle, and ‘‘ Dewey 
Manila Hamlin,” born on 
the Chicago Board of Trade 
the day Manila was taken, 
and whose chief joy is to 
perch on his master’s 
shoulder as he _ scorches 
along the Boulevard; ‘‘ Lit- 
tle Billie Hall,” who takes 
off his bat for an oyster; 
several of Uncle Sam’s post-office pussies; a cageful of 
ten kits from Ringwood, Illinois; four generations of the 
same family of Maltese cats owned by Mrs. J. Lincoln 
Carter; white Maltese beauties from the Lincoln Park 
menagerie—in brief, fifty-two classes, besides freak and 
trick kits. 

The Chicago show was the most sumptuous ever bench- 
ed in this country, and the Armory was a bower of beauty, 
as the manager, W. T. Walthall, Jr., spared neither pains 
nor expense. 

Its social success was assured by the prominent society 
women who acted as puatronesses—Mesdames P. D. Ar- 
mour, Jr., Ogden Armour, A. G. Spaulding, William 
Penn Nixon, E. M. 
Hale, J. W. Chal- 
mers, L. M. N. Ste- 
vens, Dr. Gertrud 
Gail Wellington, 
Misses Anna Gor- 
don and Gertrude 
Estabrook. 

“Sefior Cristé- 
bal” had a special 
prize of a gold-lock 
et — medal with a 
picture of his se- 
rene highness suita- 
bly inseribed upon 
it, given to him by 
Mrs. Leland Norton 
aud Miss Van Al- 
len, Which has been 
sent to the officers 
and crew of the 
United States war- 
ship Oregon, to be 
forever preserved 
in their archives. 

Jennie Van ALLEN. 
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A winner at Crystal Palace, England. 
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HE TUESDAY READING CLUB OF 
Rochester, New York, is studying this year 
The Madonna in Art,” after an admirably ar- 


ranged plan At each meeting photographs or 
larger pictures are shown, illustrating the spe- 
cial topic of the day. The reference list and 
supplementary topics, impossible to include here, are very 
comprehensive. A member of the club is Mrs, John S 


Morgan, Arnold Park, Rochester, New York, who will 

undoubtedly contribute any further information desired. 
1. The Madonna Thought in Ancient Religion and Art 

Different Styles of Composition found in Representations of the 


Madonna Portrait Madeonas the earliest form use 

1. Famous P res illustrating the Madonna Legend. (The Legend 
of Joachim and Aune found more frequently in early art 

4 Madonuse of the Karly Renaleeance. (What new elements did 
the early Renaissance painters introduce into pictures of the Madonna? 
Life of Filippe Lipp Life of Fra Angelico 

5. Early Venetian Madonnas. Origin of Venetian art How was it 
influenced by the history and situation of the city? 

6. Madonnas of High Renaissance. (Life of Del Sarto. 


7. Madonnas of Raphael 

& Madounas of Leonardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo 

9. The Madonnas of Titian and the later Venetians, 

10. German, Datch, and Flemish Madonnas. 

11. Spanish Madonnas 

12. The Madonna in Mode Art (French, Italian, English, Ger- 
man, Ame an 


HE CLUB WOMAN'S SERIOUS- 
NESS. 


A PROTEST is coming from various quarters 

that club women are taking themselves too seri 

ously It was said of the recent four days’ 

meeting of the New York State Federation 

that it was too intense and earnest to be thor 

oughly enjoyable. A study of the club calen 

dars that come from all parts of the country 

shows almost invariably an outline of most s« 

rious and thoughtful work, often unbroken by 
any scheduled re spite. 

n a way this is hardly to be prevented—that 
is, the scheduled seriousness, The woman with 
a humorous sense can weave lightness into any 
theme, and the woman without it can roba joke 
of its point while she tells it. These are the 
general differences. Specifically it is true that 
the trend of club meetings is towards the se 
rious side. One reason for this is undoubtedly 
because so many papers still exist. Humor is 
spontaneous and largely extempore. A woman 
who can talk and forget herself very soon light 
ens her address with the little gleaming touches 
of humor that make her every-day conversation 
gay and bright 


among Women so much as the presence of a 

consciousness of self that imparts the solemn 
element to the majority of club papers and 
club talks. It is the old awe of hearing her 
voice in public, and realizing that an assembly 
is for the moment depending upon her for en 
tertainment or instruction, that combine with 
stifling effect. Fifty women are chatting gayly 
and with evident enjoyment in a parlor, when 
suddenly the gavel falls and the club meeting 
opens The hush that succeeds is not more 
marked than the change of expression on every 
face. The bubbling gayety .is choked down 
under the sense of possible inequality to the 
occasion Voices that rang with laughter a 
moment before are, if raised to make a motion, 
faint and tremulous. The meeting proceeds, 
and presently the hour of adjournment comes. 
Another stroke of the gavel,and instantly the 
pressure is removed. The very poses of the 
woman alter. Ease and vrace succeed stiffness 
and discomfort 

There will be humor enough in club meetings 
when this stern self-repression is discontinued 
and self-consciousness overcome. 


[ IS NOT THE ABSENCE OF HUMOR 


NOTABLE CLUB WOMAN. 


One hardly knows in which of her several 

important club réles Mrs. J. D. Whitmore, of 

Denver, Colorado, should be presented. She 

is the first vice-president of the Denver Woman’s 

Club, an office which in itself is equal to the presidency 

of half a dozen large clubs, as this organization is over a 

thousand strong. Mrs. Whitmore, who is a charter mem- 

ber, is serving her second term as its first vice-president, 

and is, besides, chairman of the Home Department. It is 

in this department that she has been most active, and 

probably she would call it her most representative work. 

Through it and from it she has become so thoroughly 

identified with the domestic-science work of Denver that 
she is recognized as its most prominent exponent. 

This work in Denver dates from a course of lectures on 
household economic topics which were given under the 
auspices of the Home Department of the Woman’s Club 
through the winter of 1895-6 by various physicians of 
the city. The practical work started in 1897 was a natural 
sequence to the interest aroused by this campaign of edu 
cation. It began in a normal class in kitchen-garden work, 
which was organized by the Home and other departments 
of the club for the purpose of developing the work in the 
poor districts of the city. Schools were opened, and the 
success of the kitchen-garden effort was speedily followed 
by the next step—the establishing of a cooking depart- 
ment. The funds to start this were provided by an out- 
ofioor presentation of ‘‘ As You Like It,” in the summer 
of 1897, and in the fall of the same year a well-equipped 
school was opened. From this foundation the sdael has 


grown and flourished, and now embraces departments and 
auxiliaries where women are taught household work in 
all its branches. In addition to the general course, com- 
pleted in three divisions of eleven lessons each, there 
are courses for schoolgirls and schoolboys, a chafing-dish 
course, a house-maid’s course, and one each in plain and 
fine sewing; there are classes too in kitchen-garden work, 
and classes in invalid’s cooking. 


URING THE PAST SUMMER THESE SCHOOLS 
[) of domestic science and kitchen-garden work were 

incorporated under the name of the Colorado Do- 
mestic Science Association, of which Mrs. Whitmore be- 
came president. The system of ten-dollar scholarships, 
which was formed successfully in the Household Econom- 
ic Association at Syracuse, is also in operation at the Den- 
ver school. Any one interested can, by the payment of 
this sum, become a pupil herself, send a pupil, or leave 
the designation of one to the committee. 

An interesting feature of the Denver school is the 
classes for boys in camp cookery, which have been very 
popular. A practice of the association, too, is to de- 
vote all surplus, after paying salaries, cost of materials, 
etc., to giving free instruction to persons who could not 
possibly take ud vantage of even the nominal rates charged 
at the school. Last year forty-one mission-school girls 
and boys were given a free course in practical cooking. 

The work in Denver has been very successful, its fine 
development being largely due to Mrs. Whitmore, who 
has a knack of not falling in anything she undertakes. 
Besides her occupation as president of this large activ 
ity, Mrs. Whitmore was the organizer in Colorado of the 
Society of the Daughters of the Revolution. For four 
years she was the State secretary and now is the first 





MRS. J. D. WHITMORE, 
President of the Colurado Domestic Science Association. 


vice-regent for Colorado. She is also a member of the 
Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association, is a 
loyal all-around member of the Woman’s Club, and has 
time to be the graceful mistress of a charming home and 
family, and to shine prominently in the best social circles 
of the city of her residence. 


RAVELLING LIBRARIES _ IN 
KENTUCKY. 


Tue work of club women in Kentucky in in- 

stituting travelling libraries in that State is to 

be commended both for its directness and intelligence. 
It is under the immediate supervision of a committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose by the Kentucky State Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs. For the purpose of organiza- 
tion, the State was divided into five club districts, one 
member of the committee being assigned to each, with in- 
structions to secure the co-operation of the clubs of her 
district by personal solicitation, correspondence, and 
through the medium of the press. In this way a prompt 
and complete canvass was made, and in a short time the 
collection of histories, biographies, poetry, wholesome 
fiction, volumes of Harpgr’s and other magazines, and 
miscellaneous works was made. This collection was la- 
helled, numbered, catalogued, and packed in strong wood- 
en boxes, averaging fifty-five volumes to a box. The boxes 
are made of heavy seasoned wood, and securely fastened 
with screws and locks, and on arrival are used as libraries. 
Duplicate catalogues are made of the books in each, one 
copy fastened on the inside lid, and the other retained by 








the committee for reference. The stations designated to 
receive the books are wholly in the mountainous part of 
Kentucky. The boxes travel over the mountains by wagon 
or down the river ‘by push-boats in April and October. 
They rest six months at a place, some reliable person be- 
ing found in each community willing to serve as librarian. 

When the books first made their appearance the moun- 
taineers were distrustful of them, not understanding that 
so good a thing could be free; but this feeling was soon 
dissipated, and their interest and eagerness after their in- 
troduction to the first library were touching. A letter 
from one of the mountain hamlets says: ‘‘ The library is 
thoroughly appreciated. The curfew law has been passed 
bere and the boys and girls take the books and go home in 
the evening.” Another letter, from a physician, who acted 
as librarian, says tliat the bound volumes of magazines 
were among the most acceptable of the books that came to 
these mountaineers. He emphasized the fact that no mat- 
ter how old they were, the interest in them was just as 
keen. He suggested that if regular bound volumes were 
not obtainable, if householders would take their copies, 
strip off the advertising leaves, and stitch them together, 
six numbers to a volume, they would even then be in 
serviceable shape. 


N MINING-CAMPS THE BOOKS ARE PLACED 
| in a room, which becomes the reading-room and library 

of the community. This is found to be better than 
distributing the books in some of the towns, where most 
primitive living prevails. The privation of the lives of 
these mountaineers is indicated by the plea which one of 
the librarians makes for some simple furniture, such as 
tables, chairs, and lamps, to put into the reading-rooms. 
Any mining-camp can supply the empty room, but the 
people are too poor to furnish it. He writes 
that *‘ the seats are empty kegs, and the tables 
made from old doors fastened on top of bar 
rels; but even with these, good work is be 
ing done.” These letters were promptly re- 
sponded to last winter by club women of Ken 
tucky, and the result is that this winter sees a 
considerable increase ‘of comfortable reading 
rooms in those isolated communities 

What is true of Kentucky is true of Wiscon- 
sin, Nebraska, far-off Washington aud Oregon, 
and numerous other localities in the remote 
parts of the Union. 


T A RECENT MEETING OF THE 
A Mycological Club of New York, Dr. Dear 
born, of the Boston Mycological Club, 
was present, and in an informal address spoke 
of the use of mushrooms in medical practice. 
He had found that patients suffering from gas 
tritis, cancer of the stomach, and other troubles 
of the alimentary canal, found no difficulty in 
retaining and digesting some kinds of mush 
rooms, even in cases where most other foods 
were rejected. He especially recommended the 
Agaricus arvensis as being nourishing and 
easily digested. In referring to the different 
methods of cooking mushrooms, he agrees with 
the majority of mushroom-eaters that the sim 
plest forms of cookery for this edible fungus 
are the best 
The New York club holds two meetings a 
month, on the first and third Mondays. The 
third Monday is an informal meeting, at which 
some entertainment interesting to mycologists 
is provided by the committee. It is felt that 
there is a field for useful service to the com 
munity in the effort made by this and kindred 
societies to extend the use of a cheap, abundant, 
nourishing, and highly palatable food. The 
club dues are one dollar per year. Applications 
for membership should be sent to the secre- 
tary, Mrs. Anna M. Witte, 137 Quincy Street, 
Brooklyn. 


HE NEW ENGLAND CLUB WOMEN 

T have not yet recovered from their dis- 

appointment and regret at Mrs. Lowe's 

absence, and its cause, from the recent series of 

festivities planned in her honor. A severe and 

prolonged attack of bronchitis has prostrated 

Mrs Lowe, and at the finalhperemptory command of het 

physician she was obliged most reluctantly to give up 

her second Eastern trip. As has been noted in the 

Bazar, Boston and its suburbs were prepared to give 

her a most cordial welcome and to do her extreme honor. 

Connecticut, too, hoped to welcome the president of the 

General Federation to its annual convention at New 

Britain, where Mrs. Lowe was to deliver an address on 
“The Present Needs of Women.” 


RS. CHARLES HENROTIN, BUT NOW RE 
M leased from her four years’ service at the head of 
the General Federation, was recently elected pres- 
ident of the Illinois Consumers’ League. The league is 
making an especial effort at this time in behalf of the 
overworked saleswomen and child employees during the 
period of Christmas shopping. The aim of the league 
is for the betterment of working conditions throughout 
the State, and it is endeavoring to enforce the observance 
of the State laws regarding the length of time a child can 
be kept at work. Mrs. Kenneth Smoot and Mrs. Em- 
mons Blaine, of Chicago, are two of the vice-presidents. 
Mrs. Henrotin, with Miss Jane Addams, Mrs. Lyndon 
Evans, Mrs. Robert H. Wiles, Miss Marian Talbot, Dr. 
Sarah H. Stevenson, and a score or more of similarly 
representative Chicago women, have recently grouped 
themselves into a re society, with the title of the 
“Every Day Club.” The meetings are fortnightly, and 
the name expresses the scope of subjects discussed. Cur- 
rent events in the municipal, charitable, business, national, 
or club world are cleverly handled in their two hours’ 
session twice a month. Margaret Hamruron WELCH. 
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HE WINDOW GAR- 
DEN. 


Tue attractiveness of the win- 

dow garden depends, to a great 

extent, on the arrangement of the plants in 

it. Study the material you have to work 
with, 

If one has many drooping plants, very 
pleasing results can be obtained by the use 
of swinging iron brackets at the sides of the 
window. Some hold but one pot, some 
three, and some four and five. The four 
pot ones are most satisfactory for general 
use, as they furnish a place for one plant of 
upright growth at the back of the bracket, 
and for three drooping plants in front. 
This admits of many very pleasing combi 
nations of plants, and furnishes a means of 
making attractive the upper portion of the 
window, where there is generally a blank 
space, unless one has tall plants or vines are 
used to train up about the frame. 

These brackets can be swung towards the 
glass or away from it, and by their use the 
necessity of moving plants ou a frosty night 
is done away with. 

The aphis will be likely to make a good 
deal of trouble among plants at this season, 
unless promptly and vigorously dealt with. 
This pest of the window garden increases 
with wonderful rapidity if left unmolested. 
I should advise the use of an extract of to- 
bacco, called nicotine. Put half a teaspoon 
ful in a pint of water, and drop a hot iron 
into it, to vaporize it. This will kill the in 
sect without leaving the nauseating scent of 
tobacco-smoke clinging to everything in the 
house for days, as is always the case where 
fumigation is resorted to. I have used this 
remedy for some time 
operation, and the trouble 


connected with 


its use is very slight. Fumigation, though 
effective, is a somewhat laborious and very 
bothersome process, and the disagreeable 


features connected with it 
disagreeable that many 
possible to make use of it. The vapor pro 
cess does away with all this, and makes it 
an easy matter to get rid of one of the most 
persistent foes of plant life. 
Enen E 


are so extremely 
women find it im 


REXFORD 


NE FEATURE OF 
LONDON LIFE. 


Rotren Row is 

esting to those 

horses and good riding. Londoners ride all 
winter long, even when the Row is deep in 
mud—though at the driest times the track is 
far too heavy, with its deep layer of red- 
brown clay, which in wet weather becomes 
a mass of liquid plaster. But even under 
these conditions any who to 
visit the Row in the morning, especially be 
tween the hours of eleven and one, will find 
a crowd of riders passing and repassing b« 
fore hiseyes. It makes no difference that it 
is not the Aristocratic society may 


always inter 
who like fine 


one chooses 


season 


be elsewhere, and the riding be limited to 
the ‘‘ townsmen but as the ‘‘townsmen” 
means all the business men, lawyers, and 
judges, the doctors, scientists, and literary 


men, clergymen, artists, and professional 
men—all the best strength of England with 


it cannot be said 
ure they 
and these are they 
vow. It is not 
That who is 
beautiful 


their wives and daughters 
that London is empty 
crowd the Row in winter 
of whom we 
Lady This or 
showing off 


these 


are speaking 
the ¢ 
the 


ountess of 


paces of her 


thoroughbred, but plain Mrs. and Miss, and 
they are not wholly uninteresting. 
They all ride, and ride regulariy—the men 


early in the morning before 
ness, the women later 
greater leisure, in the afternoon. Twelve 
o'clock will find the Row in full blast. Then 
you will see squads of young girls riding to 


going to busi 
together with men of 


gether, followed by their grooms— for all 
meet in the Row and join forces. The rid 

ing is quite as much a social function as it 
is a sport, if not more so There are soli 


tary damsels with grooms, and solitary dam 
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must have the exercise, and she does it on 
priuciple, whether she wants to or not. Her 
doctor has told her to do it, or she finds she 
must do it in order to keep in condition; and 
so if she can keep horses, she rides in the 
Row almost as regularly as sife eats and 
sleeps. Out she goes for conscience’ sake 
in all weathers and under all conditions, 

**Oh, I must have my exercise, you know!” 
is as universal a cry as the call for tea. 


NE THINKS OF ENGLAND—AND 
very properly—as the home of horse- 
manship par excellence, and as the land 

of good horsewomen; and one naturally turns 
to Rotten Row for evidence of that on which 
this reputation is based. Even in winter 
there should be some token of the national 
talent; but Rotten Row does not stand the 
test. Of course the greater number of the 
best riders are in the country following the 
hounds, or taking cross-country rides. Eng- 
land’s best riders are among the titled few, 
or the country gentry, who are not seen in 
London in the winter. But I am not speak- 
ing of ‘cross-country riding, but only of that 
plain every-day riding one sees in any city 
park practised by city people, and in this 
there is no reason in the world why the wo- 
men of Rotten Row should not make a better 
exhibition of themselves, especially as most 


; of them get country riding in the summer, 


|} as we 


Americans do. They have every ad- 
vantage for proper training, and the leisure 


| and the money with which to follow it up to 


any extent. To be sure, the Row is very 
little better than a very large out-door ring 


| or track, so far as gaining experience is con- 


cerned; but a ring, nevertheless, turns out 


| riders properly trained in the first principles 


and find it perfect in | 


who | 


sels without grooms; children oninfinitesimal | 


ponies in leading strings being introduced 
to the noble art of riding by an inattentive 
groom or an equally inattentive papa, and 
hanging on for dear life, quite 
training; gray-haired ladies riding for a con- 
stitutional; married ladies surrounded by 
their children; married ladies without them; 
old gentlemen looking very unhappy and 
very uncomfortable, with a prevailing ten- 
dency to whisper sweet nothings into their 
horses’ ears; young gentlemen with the same 
tendency, only worse; paterfamilias with 
his eldest hopeful all the way down to his 
youngest hopeless; the lean dyspeptic and 
the swagger clubman—all are here, and all 
are religiously and conscientious! y taking ex- 
ercise in the good old British style. 


OR MOST OF IT IS FOR EXER 
fF cise. Riding as an art and riding asa 

noble sport give way, in the case of 
the majority of Londoners, to riding as an 
exercise and riding as a remedy prescribed 
by the doctor. The need of exercise—a need 
very largely due to the climate—is at the 
bottom of a great deal of the riding so uni- 
versal in England, but more especially in 
London. An English woman thinks she is 
killed without a certain amount of exercise 
every day. She rides or walks because she 


innocent of | 


of the art at least. But, as a fact, the Row 
when crowded with horses does require no 
small amount of experience, and is not a bad 
test for ordinary horsemanship. I don’t 
think the majority can plead lack of experi- 
ence for lack of good style, especially in 
view of the universality of the riding. You 
might think they would get somewhere with 
all their practice, yet a girl in New York 
would not be allowed to leave the riding- 
school until she rode ia infinitely better 
form than the average rider one sees in the 
Row. They do not ride as if they had ever 
had any teaching. It is no exaggeration to 
suy that out of the two or three hundred 
horsewomen one sees here, I have been able 
to pick out not more than half a dozen who 
did not violate one or another of the founda- 
tion principles of good riding. 

But let us watch some of these 
allow facts to speak for themselves. 

The woman who does not labor under the 
delusion that her arms are wings to flap 
wWithal is a refreshing exception; this morn 
ing I saw but eight or ten who held their 
elbows properly; they all pumped violently 

ADVICE TO MotneKs.—Mks, W INSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Sykur should always be used for children teething. 


It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
{Ad 





{Adv. 
SANITARY PRECAUTIONS. 
[ne inspectors of the factories where the 
Gail tjorden Eagle Brand (ondensec Milk is 
produced have access at all times to the dairy- 


men’s premises, with 
itary precaution. 
fant food.—{ 


authority to exact every san 
Such care results in a perfect in- 


“A CLEVER CHOICE.” 
From the fashionable Gi ume of Questions: 
is your prefe rred perfume 
erence. 


“Which 
Acknowledge your pref- 

The lovely Miss Maud reflected an instant, 
and suddenly her large blue eyes brightened, her sle onder 
white hand traced without hesitation on the page: 

“ First, it is the Funkia du Japon, flower of dreams 
and poetry; second, because it furnishes to Or1za 

LEGRAND a most subtle and penetrating perfume, to 
which he has left the attractive name of the flower,” 
and the practical little miss looked altogether satisfied 
at her reply.—{ v.] 
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“A PERFECT FOOD — as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


“Water Baker & Go,’s 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
aa Excellence.... 
Tra ie-Mark. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1780. 





| the trot—we 





riders and | 





like the veriest country bumpkin, and when 
managing reins and crop with one hand— 
sometimes with the left and sometimes with 
the right—they sawed the air wildly with the 
other. When managing the bridle with both 
hands, as usual here, they either held them 
stretched far forward like a jockey with too 
short a rein, or hauled away back and far 
apart with too long a one; very few held 
elbows and hands well drawn in to the cor- 





rect position, and very few had the horse 
well in hand for emergencies. A good seat 
is equally rare. Always lopping over on 
one side or the other, or slouching over the 
horse’s neck, or with shoulders not square: 
to the front, a straight, erect carriage is ex 

ceptional enough to be noticed. Add to this 

a foot slipped through the stirrups to the 
heel, with heel up and toes down; the left 
leg drawn up (I have seen the heel actually 
touching the seat of the saddle!), and in the 
canter either clinging to the horse. like 
Jobn Gilpin or sawing through space with 
the arms; the right leg kicking wildly in | 
all know the style; we see it 
in all begi:.ners’ classes, but we hardly ex- 
pect it in the Row as the dominant cliar- 
acteristic. We should expect many learners 
there, and a great many novices riding under 
a doctor's orders, but when almost every 
woman commits one or another of these car- | 
dinal sins against good riding, and many per- | 
petrate them all, one cannot refrain from | 
making remarks. In short, the riding is of 
that laborious sort which does all the horse’s | 
work besides, shoving him slong with the | 
shoulders until the right shoulder, especially, 
develops into a full-grown prope sjler. 

People who are inclined to criticise Ameri- 
can riding unfavorably, when compared with 
the English, will not find Central Park so 
very far behind the Row, and I, personally, 
think it will be found some few points 
ahead, 
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Made from most highly re- 
fined grape creamof tartar. 
Makes pure, delicious, 
wholesome food. 
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Vegetable 
Sicilian 


Hall’s 
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ATAL STONES. 


Hontpay shoppers, who are almost sure to 

be attracted, in the course of their rounds, into 

Tiffany's great shop, are finding a new source 

of delight in the fine collection of natal stones, 

which are cut and ready, with their attendant wealth of 
superstition, to be set as the purchaser wishes. 

With the increasing popularity of gems in general for 
ill purposes, and for quaint and rare gems in particular, 
there is just now a decided tendency to revive the occult 
lore with which the ancients used to surround them, 
making each little ball of light and color symbolic of 
some special power or meaning, either for good or for evil. 
Now the buyer who wishes a piece of jewelry to possess 
or carry some such special sentiment need no longer be 
satisfied with the simple birth stone, nor trust to his own 
limited knowledge in selecting the gems. He has only 
to state the idea which he wishes expressed, and an ex- 
pert versed in the knowledge of gems is ready with de- 
signs which may be carried out in artistic as well as sym- 
bolic form. The stones are used for every conceivable 
purpose, from the simple charm or amulet, which is now 
extremely popular, to the most elaborate chains and pen- 




















WAS TAKING MY DAILY WALK ONE AF- 

ternoon last August, when I came upon a narrow 

winding road, whose grass-grown wheel-ruts showed 

that it was but little used. The trees on either side 

offered a pleasant shade, and the way looked so cool 

and inviting that I decided to follow it for a while 
and see to what it would lead. 

Very soon a small house came into view. I quickened 
my pace at the sight, hoping to get a glass of milk anda 
chance to rest before returning; but, to my disappoint 
ment, I saw in a few moments that the house was unoc 
cupied. No smoke came from the chimney, the weeds 
grew tall and rank in the small door-yard, the windows 
were hidden belind rough board shutters, and the little 
gate creaked on rusty unused hinges. Hardly thinking, I 
pushed it open and walked up the weedy path. The broad 
door-stone was covered with dust, and a great spider had 
spun his web over the door and festooned knoband knocker. 
Still curious, 1 went around the house; but though the 
tall grass almost hid the narrow foot-path, 1 saw that it 
was trodden down, as if some one had walked there re- 
cently. 

Presently I found one unshuttered window, and I ven- 
tured to draw near and take a look within, expecting no- 
thing but vacancy. I was astonished, therefore, when I 
found that this apparently deserted dwelling was fur 
nished as if for immediate use. 

The room into which I was looking was evidently a 
kitchen. “The door leading into the front room stood 
wide open, but in the further apartment I could only 
dimly distinguish the outlines of the furniture, while 
in the kitchen everything was plainly to be seen. A 
shining teakettle and coffee-pot stood on the new 
cooking-stove; pots, pans, and crockery were neatly ar- 
ranged on shelves near by; a clock occupied a bracket 
over the table, a gay rag mat decorated the middle of the 
room, and a small rocking-chair was drawn up at one side 
of the hearth. Nothing seemed to have been omitted. 
Broom and dust-pan hung in a convenient corner, so did 
the roller with its clean towel, and beside the stove was a 
basket of chips. 

The little place looked cozy and homelike. As the 
westering sun poured in at the window where I stood, 
lending its brightness and cheer to every object, it seemed 
impossible that there should be no living creature within. 
Involuntarily I glanced again at the door between the 
rooms, fancying that I saw it move, half believing that I 
should presently see the mistress of the place emerge to 
bid me welcome. But the minutes passed and everything 
was silent 

Then suddenly the stillness, which had at first been only 
strange, grew weird and uncanny. I turned away, feel 
ing almost as if a ghost had confronted me, for the 
shadow of a sorrowful story fell plainly over all that 
coziness and brightness and changed idle curiosity into 
compassionate wonder 

At the tea table that evening I told Mrs. Coles about 
my walk and its termination, to which she answered, 
briskly, 

Now you jest wait till I get these dishes out of the 
way and a sponge set for the bread, and I'll tell you all 
about that house.” 

So a little later Mrs. Coles came to sit on the small 
porch (dignified by the name of piazza), and after depos- 
iting her ample bulk in a rocking-chair, began her prom- 
ised story 

“That house belongs to Wilky Wells, as we call him 
his full name’s Wilkinson), but he hasn't ever lived in 
it, and judgin’ from the way things is at present, he never 
will. It's too bad, considerin’ how much time he spent 
fixin’ it up, to say nothin’ of the money he’s wasted, but 
it's stood émpty now for more 'n a year. But I guess 
you'd understand the story better if I was to begin at the 
beginnin’, and tell you somethin’ about Wilky’s folks and 
his bringin’ up. 

“His parents weren't young when they married, and 
Wilky was the only child they ever had. He was an aw- 
ful puny, sickly baby, and nobody thought they'd raise 
him, but somehow he got along, though he never was a bit 
like other children. 

‘*When he was five years old his father died, and that 
was just about the worst thing that could have happened 
to Wilky, for his mother wasn't no way fit to bring him 
up. She jest humored and eoddled and flattered that boy 
from year to year, till the little sense he'd had to start with 
was clean gone, and he grew queerer and queerer. He was 
uncommon homely and awkward, always had been, and 
he never seemed to know what he warted to say either; 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


dants. The designs vary according to Ge popes for 
which they are intended, but the most favored for chains, 
bracelets, and for all purposes for which it can be adapted, 
is a light chain set at intervals with a single stone, very 
much after the fashion of the beads in a rosary. 

One of the newest fancies in this line is: for mottoes con- 
sisting of one or more words, which are formed by using 
in proper succession gems the first letters of which will 
spell the word desired. For instance, the word ‘‘ hope” 
is expressed by using the hyacinth, opal, pearl, and 
emerald; ‘‘souvenir,” by the sapphire, opal, Uralian 
emerald, vermeilie, emerald, nephrite, iolite, and ruby. 
“Good luck” takes the, golden beryl, opal, olivine (or 
opal again), diamond, lapis lazuli, Uralian emerald, cat’s- 
eye, and kyanite. Any word can thus be expressed, but 
it requires both a fine assortment of gems and a skilful 
arrangement of them to insure a pleasing effect. This is 
a revival of an eighteenth-century fancy, and is particu- 
larly suitable for brooches and bracelets. 

With the natal stone belonging to each month of the 
year, and the peculiar superstition attached to it, most of 
us are familiar, but in addition to this there is a special 
talismanie gem supposed to belong peculiarly to the guar- 
dian angel of the month. For Javuary, Gabriel is the 


A LUCKLESS “LOVER 
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though I think that was really his mother’s fault—at least 
mostly. 

“You see, she always would do his talkin’ for him, fairly 
takin’ the words out of his mouth, or else whisperin’ over 
his shoulder,‘ Wilky, why don’t you say this?’ or that, and 
he'd say it right after her. 

** All the girls used to laugh at poor Wilky and poke fun 
at him, but Mis’ Wells never suspected it. Why, she was 
so afraid that some one of them would fall in love with 
him and try to catch him that she'd hardly let him stir 
out of her sight. 

‘** But when she was taken with her last sickness, about 
three years ago, she began to be dreadful anxious about 
leavin’ Wilky all alone. She kept sayin’ the same thing to 
every one of us: ‘ Wilky must have somebody to look 
after him and make him comfortable and happy—lhe must 
get a wife now—he must—he must !’” 

** Almost her last words was to beg him to get a wife, 
and she made him promise over and over again that he’d 
do it as soon as he could. 

“Of course her word was law to Wilky, so ‘twasn’t 
long after her death before folks began to say that Wilky 
was goin’ after Charity Foster. It was one Sunday comin’ 
out of meetin’ that I asked Mis’ Foster about it, and she 
began to laugh. 

* «There's no doubt that Wilky Wells comes to our house 
pretty regular,’ says she, ‘but I tell you, Mis’ Coles, it 
isn’t what I call courtin’. He never,says nothin’; jest 
sets there and looks at Chat, and laughs a littly softly 
laugh at all her nonsense. As for her—well, you know 
what Chat is—she jest makes fun of him and teases him 
all the time. No, you can’t call it courtin’, I’m sure,’ 
says she. 

** When I saw Charity she told me that Wilky was com- 
in'as steady as ever. ‘But he might as well be dumb,’ 
she says, laughin’. ‘He looks as solemn as an owl, and 
he’s about as sociable—never speaks unless he’s spoken 
to, you know.’ 

‘Well, if Wilky didn’t talk he certainly listened, and 
there wasn’t a word Chat said that he didn’t hear and 
treasure up. Why, it was hearin’ her say that she would 
like to live in the woods (which was clear nonsense, for 
Chat was too much of a gad-about to like lonesome places) 
that made bim buy that house, I haven't a doubt. Poor 
Wilky! he must have thought she understood him and 
meant to marry him, or he never would have done the 
things he did. Everybody knew he was furnishin’ his 
house with the best he could get, but nobody ever got a 
word out of him. I’ve always thought Charity was to 
blame for all that happened, though Mis’ Foster says no 
words passed between them; but Chat encouraged him in 
a quiet way, and the poor fellow took her looks and smiles 
for more than they meant. He'd never known any woman 
but his mother, you see, and, besides, he certainly was a lit- 
tle queer. 

* | went to see Mis’ Cap’n Foster one day (she’s Char- 
ity’s brother’s wife), and 1 found her all stirred up about 
the way things was goin’. 

*** Now, Mis’ Coles,’ says she, ‘I’ve just been tellin’ 
Charity that if she don’t want Wilky Wells it’s her plain 
dooty to let him know it. It’s too bad to fool him as she’s 
a-foolin’ him.’ 

**Chat was sittin’ there, and she flared up at this in a 
minute. 

*** What's the use of talkin’ nonsense, Lucy?’ says she. 
‘Can I tell a man I won't marry him when he hasn't ever 
asked me? Why, the longest talk we've had yet was last 
Sunday night, when he wanted to know if I didn’t think 
the Little Gem cookin’-stove was about the best, and I 
said yes, I'd heard it was first rate.’ 

*** And he went and bought one the next day!’ says Mis’ 
Foster! ‘ Besides, your mother told me that he asked you 
to go and see his house.’ 

*** Well, so he did, but I told him ’twould be time 
enough for that when he was married,’ says Charity. 

** Mis’ Foster fairly groaned. ‘Of course he took that 
for encouragement,’ she says. ‘ Well, I never cared much 
about Wilky Wells, but I'll own I'm sorry for him now. 
As for you, Chat, you are preparin’ trouble for yourself as 
well as for him, mark my words!’ 

** «Oh, let me alone, do!’ says Charity, half laughin’ and 
half mad. ‘ Wilky Wells is the last man I'd ever choose 
for a husband, and you ought to know it, Lucy. I don't 
know why he comes to see me, but I can't help his comin’. 
Now can I? and with that off she goes home. 

“ Well, it wasn’t more than a week after that talk (for 
Mis’ Foster told me the whole story afterwards) when 
Wilky really did say somethin’. He asked Charity if 


angel, and his stone is the onyx; in February, Barchiel 
has the jasper; March, Malchediel, the ruby; April, Ash- 
model, topaz; May, Amriel, carbuncle; June, Muriel, em- 
erald; July, Verchiel, sapphire; August, Hamatiel, dia- 
mond; September, Tsuriel, jacinth; October, Bariel, the 
agate; November, Adnachiel, the amethyst, and Decem- 
ber, Humiel, the beryl. 


HEN THERE IS A CERTAIN FLOWER FOR 
each month, and this is often selected as the design 
for brooches, pendants, etc., and either the stones 

belonging to that month are used, or else others are made 
to spell some word or to carry some sentiment in their 
own symbolic language. Sometimes, by making the birth 
stone the centre, and grouping the others about it in the 
formation of the flower, all of the different superstitions 
atiached to that month, and some sentiment besides, may 
be expressed in the single design. 

The flowers for the different months are the snowdrop 
for January, then in the order of the months follow the 
saageree - violet, daisy, hawthorn, honeysuckle, water- 
ily, poppy, morning-glory, hop, chrysanthemum, and, 
lastly, for the holiday mouth, the holly. Nothing could 


be prettier than these new and dainty designs. 






she didn’t think a quiet fam’ly weddin’ was best, special- 
ly when there had been a death in the fam’ly. 
“* Would you believe it?—that girl actually said yes, she 


did! Pretty soon he started to go, and then he says, 

*“*« This is Tuesday; I'll come Thursday, at four o'clock, 
if that suits you.’ 

***Oh, any time suits me if I’m at home,’ she says, in 
her teasin’ way. ‘You must make allowance for that 
always.’ 

‘** But he only looked at her in that solemn way of his, 
and answered, ‘You must be at home, you know, this 
time.’ 

“The next day Cap'n Foster says, ‘ Well, Chat, I met 
Wilky to-day comin’ out of Parson Edwards's house, and 
he looked as smilin’ as a basket of chips.’ 

‘* But that girl was so full of her pranks that she never 
said a word, though she owned afterwards she was uneasy, 
when she remembered how Wilky had looked at her. 

‘So Thursday came, and, punctual at four o'clock, 
along comes Wilky Wells, in his Sunday clothes and his 
new buggy, and Mr. Edwards with him. 

‘“Wheu Mis’ Foster saw who was comin’ she ran to 
open the front door, and Mr. Edwards walked in, and 
looked very smilin’ as he said: ‘ This is quite a surprise, 
Mis’ Foster. I hadn't heard of the engagement.’ 

“* Mis’ Foster was so taken back by this that she didn't 
know what to say; but before she could get her wits to- 
gether Wilky came in (he'd stopped to tie his horse) and 
asks, ‘Where is Charity?’ Then, waitin’ for no answer, 
he steps into the kitchen, where Charity had run when 
she saw him comin’. . 

*** Come along, Chat,’ he says, takin’ her by the arm; for 
she put her hands behind her. ‘Come now; Mr. Edwards 
is here, and everything's ready. Come!’ 

*** Ready for what?’ Chat asked, tryin’ to get away 
from him. 

“* Why, ready for us to be married, of course. 
Charity, my dear; don’t tease me now. 
comin’ to-day, and you said yes. 
she wouldn't speak. 

‘**The other two had got into the kitchen by this time. 
Mis’ Foster said she never saw Wilky Wells look so manly 
before. The color came in his cheeks, his eyes got bright, 
and he seemed to have found his tongue at last. 

‘* Finally Chat burst out with: ‘ Married! to you! why, 
you're crazy! Let me alone! I won’t—I won't!’ 

“With that she dashed out of the room and up stairs 
like one possessed, and then they heard her bolt her door. 

** But poor Wilky was fairly wild by this time; so what 
dves he do but follow up the stairs and try to coax her, 
standin’ outside her door! Mis’ Foster said it was pitiful 
to hear him, and it really made her heart ache, but Char- 
ity wouldn’t open the door nor say another word. 

‘** For a long time he couldn't seem to take it in, he was 
so bewildered and upset by her behavior. Then, all at 
once, he turned and came down the stairs, back into the 
kitchen, and Mis’ Foster said his face was as white as 
death. All he said was: 

*** Well, Mr. Edwards, I’ve brought you here for nothin’, 
so now I'll take you home again,’ and he went out and 
got his horse round. Mis’ Foster tried to say somethin’, 
but he didn’t make any answer—didn’t seem to hear her— 
jest walked right past her out of the house. 

“ Nobody ever knew exac’ly what he did, or where he 
went that afternoon after he left Mr. Edwards. Some 
folks said he spent the night in his new house, and I 
shouldn’t wonder if he did, poor fellow! 

“After that he boarded up the front windows and 
fastened the door. But he’s been goin’ there regular two 
or three times a week eversince. I've heard that he sits 
in the kitchen for hours at a time, and he keeps every- 
thing jest as it was when he fixed it for Charity. 

‘*He’s had chances enough to let the house. Why, this 
very summer a family from the city offered him a big 
price for it for three months, but Wilky wouldn’t hear to 
it. Jest shook his head, and walked off without sayin’ 
one word. It’s a clear waste of money. 

“‘He keeps out of sight of the Fosters, too. He goes 
six miles every Sunday to Methodist meetin’ because 
Charity is singin’ in our choir. Sometimes I wonder how 
she feels about it, and I’ve thought that maybe she'd 
change her mind if he gave her another chance. But 
Mis’ Foster says that she’s never mentioned his name since 
that day, so there’s no knowin’. 

** Well, there! you've got the whole story now, and it’s 
time for me to be thinkin’ of bed.” 

And sitting there alone in the moonlight I thought over 
the strange sad story, and I too pitied poor Wilky. 


Come, 
You knew I was 
Didn't you, Chat?’ But 
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OCCUPATIONS FOR LITTLE FINGERS. 
BY ANNIE WILLIS MoCULLOUGH. 


Il.—LEARNING TO SEW. 

HE TIME FOR TEACHING A LIT- 
TT tle girl sewing by giving her dish- 

towels to hem and sheet seams to over- 
hand is past. A better way has been found, 
avd she learns happily, not gradgingly 
and with tears, The needle is no longer 
pushed with painful effort through rough 
crash and stiff sheeting, but slips easily 
through the bits of old linen and muslin that 
are destined to make something pretty to 
stock the little needlewoman’s doll wardrobe 
or bed, or her own small tea table. 

She is using her imagination as well as her 
fingers, and happy indeed she may be. Is 
there any comparison, in point of interest, 
between a big dish-towel and a dainty litile 
one for play dishes—a small oblong cut from 
the whole portion of a big glass-towel and 
hemmed neatly? 

A little girl will like to learn to darn linen 
if the worn dinner napkin she is set to work 
on is afterwards to be nicely washed and 
ironed, and become one of her own little 
table-cloths. And could hemming fail to be 
alluring when the whole parts of another 
old napkin are cut into squares for small 
fingers to make into do napkins? From 





pieces of old handkerchiefs may be cut | 


squares to be fringed for doilies, useful on 
doll tables and toy bureaus. In fitting up 
these bureaus with dainty knickknacks, a 
little girl willemploy many a scrap of swiss, 
lace, and ribbon, and will learn to be delicate- 
ly skilful with her needle. A normal child 
cannot set coarse stitches for 
fabrics that are nice or fine. 


OLL CLOTHES CAN BE MADE 
[) from any discarded clothing. Old 

cotton goods is better than new, be 
it can be sewed more easily. From 
apron stuffs and handkerchiefs doll 
guimpes and aprons can be fashioned, the 
hem-stitched edge of a handkerchief making 
% pretty and commendably easy finish to a 
doll-nurse’s apron. 

Doll patterns can be bought cheaply—a 
whole set of them for something like twenty 
cents—and most mothers and elder sisters 
can cut out the cloth when small fingers 
need work. A single doll may do duty by 
being, at various times, a baby, a lady, « set 
vant, or a belle fond of fancy-<liress balls 

Doll millinery is fascinating work. It does 
not always require skill, either. A child of 
my acquaintance once took a large velvet 
pansy discarded from her mamma's hat, 
sewed two strings of violet baby-ribbon to 


cause 
worn 


the petals, and behold! a really beautiful 
doll bonnet. The same plan could be tried 
with a large daisy or any flat, broad-leafed 
artificial flower. A bunch of old violets 
will make a beautiful “ violet bonnet” for 
adoll. For a shade hat let little fingers cut 
from some fine straw a circle with a hole in 
the centre large enough to fit a doll's head. 
This hole is to be covered with a puff of 
silk, and a little flower or feather is sewed 


on one side 

From doll clothing one can go on devis- 
ing work for small fingers indefinitely. A 
boy may like to try his hand at making 
bonnet-boxes for dolls, and possibly trunks, 
but these must be reserved for the articles 
on what can be made from pasteboard and 


wood, 

P doll-carriages will give small needle 
women a chance to work in worsted, 

to embroider on linen and woollen goods, or 

to show their skill in utilizing odd pieces of 

satin, silk, or cashmere. 

Splint fruit-baskets are adapted to many 
devices that children will like to work at, 
The square quart sizes can be turned into | 
very useful handkerchief-baskets by cover 
ing them with cotton wadding first, then 
with delicate silkolene, inside and out, put 
on loosely in folis. A cover made of paste 
board covered with the silkolene is fastened 
on with ribbon straps. A scented pad for 
the bottom, and a few ribbon bands and 
bows, complete this really useful gift that 
many small fingers will not find hard to 
make. 

A very complete 
may also be fitted 
baskets. 
make a pretty bassinet to lay a small baby 
doll in. A piece of stiff paper can be cut to 
form the curved back, and that and the 
basket covered with old sheer handkerchief 
linen or dotted swiss laid over a bright cam- 
bric cover. 

A pint basket, with a canopy top, also of 
stiff paper, sewed firmly to the end, will 
make the foundation for a dear little bed. 
Delicate silkolene will be the best covering 
for this. Across the top of the basket fasten 
a piece of old cotton goods, put on loosely 
so it will sag a little over the basket. On 
this are laid a mattress of muslin-covered cot- 
ton batting and a tiny pillow. Fitting up 
this little bed with sheets, blankets, coverlet, 
and pillow-slip, ought to afford hours of 
pleasure to the girl who likes to sew. 


ILLOWS AND AFGHANS FOR 


work-basket 
from one of these 


miniature 
up 


very long in | 


One of the oblong pint size will | 











HARPER’S BAZAR 


[ 


iTOAT 


is found on every well-furnished toilet-table 
in the land, because it is the perfect liquid 
mm dentifrice. Fragrant, delicious, 
am cleansing, antiseptic and abso- 
lutely harmless, it appeals to the 
refined tastes of intelligent people. 


PRICE, 25 (ts. ALL DRUGGISTS. 
SAMPLE VIAL FREE. 





ADDRESS 


E. W. HOYT & CO., 


LOWELL, MASS 





TOOTH POWDER Siciilaeis of wets 
catsteperenes GERMAN COLOGNE a 
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WASHINGTON’S 

COURAGE AND DARING 
STAND AS AN EXA 
POR FUTUR 

GENERATIONS, 





MODEKN HOUSEHOLD. 
At all grocers and druggists. 














We 
have the largest mann. 
factory im the world trom 
which we sell Greet wo the con 
sumer at wholesale 8, Lhus Sav. 
ing the profits of the de “te tf and the com 
missions of the agents. Noe moneg required 
antl panty ene been ped on ny tested 
in your own be days’ trial. 


FREE) 


Sold on instaiments. Easy 
for catalogue at once if you w a nam ‘ahha, 
the greatest bargain ever offered. 
your name and address piaimty, and we /f 
will send by mail same day letters , 
. Teceived. Positivel quarantee 4 
. every Organ and Piano 


cae tira years. - 





$155.00 
and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
4 P. 0. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


well be furnished at the uniform price of 





bl al 


§ Without? 
¢ Sleeve 


SLEEVE, 25 Cents. WAIST 
WAIST WITH SLEEVE, 50 Cents. 


All Patterns One Size Only—bust, 36; waist, 24 


» 25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. 
COMPLETE COSTUME, 75 Cents. 


; skirt, 42. Money must accompany order. 
The publishers cannot agree to mail patterns in less than 3 days after receipt of order. 


ae ee eee 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 





é This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 
Dear Sirs,— _. 1898 
: Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, pub lished in HARPER'S BAZAR, of 
SLEEVE OF DESIGN No 
WAIST on ios No ' Pattern of sleeve is not, in any case, m- 
b : \ cluded with that of the waist. 
SKIRT ia No 
for which I enclose cents, 
BRED «0 obi vag secn'esecvec veces 
rid o5.5 o0000006eess theandsod Socattbeeetbenle 
Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: No. 126, page 1104; No. 127, page 1105. 
: Address Hanrer & Broruers, Franklin Square, New York City. 
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CODE REVISED 


SUTTON 


BRISCOE. 


VIIl.—HEART AND HEAD. 

T is easy enough to talk to girls of the 
| need of work in their lives, urging them 

to harden their sinews, for whatever pro- 
fession their talents may later dictate, by 
working in domestic lines at home, but if a 
girl follows this advice, and makes herself 
indispensable to her family, what are we to 
reply to her when she comes to us saying: 

*T see what my talents are at last: they 
are some profession in the world outside. 
Now, you who have advised me to work on 
what my hand found to do in my home, 
what is to become of those well-loved duties 
While U labor in other vineyards?” 

It is not an easy question to answer, and 
yet it is one that is being asked daily in this 
new world of women, where the heart is in 
the home life, but the hend knows that a 
talent lies hid within it for which the owner 
must give account, Some occupation which 
a girl has perhaps a on beside her 
home work, a8 relief and amusement, is, 
after all, the thing in life that most en- 
grosses her attention—that pulls at ber con 
science, as the neglected talent must pull 
If this is her honest and well-tested convic 
tion, then the time has come for her 
change her world’s work. ‘That she 
perhaps made herself indispensable in het 
home is her first thought, but it is a sad fact 
that none of us are half as indispensable as 
we think we are. Every one, no matter how 

helpful, is but human, and unduly cogs some 
| wheel somewhere. There was one young 

girl who thought herself so utterly indis 
pensable in her home that she was miserable 
ina brief visit away, and watched for each 
mail with eager eyes. 1t was impossible for 
the most sympathetic to keep down Jaugh- 
ter when the mail brought to her astonished 
gaze an invitation to a small reception in 
her own home, given in her absence. It was 

a thunder-bolt, a revelation! How were they 

to have this function without her? The fact 

was they never would have had it with her. 

A spirit of open informal hospitality was 
| not hers, and the fuss and care she would 
have deemed needful would have stifled the 
impulse of hospitality. She was a cog on 
that wheel of the home at least. 

It is thus quite possible that the girl hesi 
tating between two duties may find her 
family the lesser claim, and be sad in the 
discovery ; but if she discovers that her time, 
her mind, and herself are actually indispen 
sable in her home, then she has no more 
choice in the matter than has the son who 
stays bravely in the business that is uncon 
genial to him because his father needs his 
services. But in deciding this vital ques 
tion the head must be listened to as well as 
the heart, and sense, not sentiment alone, 
must control the decision. If it is plain 
| that practically a family can do without the 
| accustomed services, there is 
but that duty calls elsewhere. There must 
always be some services that it will seem 
impossible to a woman to cease rendering 
And here it is that the hardest battle of the 
head and heart really begins. Some of 
these services are dear because they give 
pleasure to the server, some because they 
give comfort to the served. It is not easy 
to turn from either. Itis not easy, women 
are apt to think with some bitterness, to be 
a professional woman at all. And now 
again the head must be heeded. If you have 
honestly decided that as a duty to your tal 
ents, or to expediency, or to some other good 
motive, it is best for you to follow an out 
side profession, the way !o begin is not with 
weak lamentations and comparisons of sex 
One great reason for our thinking of man’s 
path us se much easier in his professional 
career is because sacrifice to gain an end 
has become so a matter of course in the lives 
of men that we take their efforts as no sac- 
rifice at all. It is not always as casy as it 
looks for a man to leave the bedside of a 
sick child, the hearth of an ailing wife, or 
even the happy sitting-room and the bright 
| chatter of those he loves, to go to a work 
that sternly calls him. He knows, and the 
world knows, that go he must, if any reward 
of successful labor is to follow 

A mother, who was visiting her son after 
1 long separation, complained to bim with 
feeling that he had not spent a single entire 
day with her since her coming, which was 

wholly to see him 
‘Tell your firm you haven't seen your 
mother for five years,” she urged. They 
will give you a whole day off, surely.” 

The son was a loving filial son, but his 
hair fairly rose on his head at the idea, 

“Why, mother! You don't know what 
work is. ‘They'd give me the day fast 
enough, and then get a man who hadn't any 
mother.” 

Concentration and self control in work are 
what women, as a rule, most lack, and yet 
that is what they most need to apply to 
every profession. No girl can concentrate 
the for rces of her mind on her work at home 
| or abroad if all the while she allows the 
forces of her heart to pulse and well up in 
| unruly answer to every chance call. They 
| were never given us to be thus dissipated, 


lo 
has 


no question 
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Cexas.—Begin the evening with some old favorite 
r instance, dum» crambo, after which play the fol- 
ving new games 
Letter Geography. ~—Give each guest a number. Call | 
certain number, and at the eame time mention any 
letter of u yhabet. The persen called mast, before | 
you six, apply the letter to the name ofa 
p ty and te two saltable things he might see 


¢ No. 1, D. 1 am going to Dablin to see don- 
\ sand t; No. 2, P, | am going to Philadelphia to 
t d pumpkins. No repetitions are al- 

Mala tnd Remedy.—The players should be seated 
with one in the centre 

iis right-hand neighbor some malady, and 
must whisper to his right-hand veighbor a 


And so on arvund the circle. The starter 
now whiepers to his left-hand neighbor sume remedy, 
‘ » is repeated around the circle. The one in the 


ow asks any one, “ What is your malady?” 


I m hearing the reply, he tosses a handkerchief to 
lividual, who instantly names the remedy. 
This epeated nutil every one has replied. The re- | 


* are the whispered words previously received, 
maladies: Broken heart, sprained 
f joint, wounded pride, sore throat, 


cold cream, castoria, a man's coat sleeve, 


Suygestions for 
bfik me it 
i " 


trip abroad 


I table decorations make three wreaths, one a 
1 than the other two, of holly, asparagus, or 
f s. Unite them as a chain, the large one in the | 


In the middle of the large wreath place a tall 

va «| with flowers. In the two emaller wreaths 
y low vases with the same flowers. 
smoug the flowers in the tall vase should be nar- 





Ww matix ybous, which should be drawn to the edges 
e wreath chain, so forming a canopy. If the 
the are of helly, ase red flowers, with ribbons to 

I ther green, ase any fewer you may 
but they and the ribbons must be alike in 
Menu: 
Bouillon 
Panned oysters. 
Chicken salad 
Cheese straws Rolled sandwiches. 
Biscnit tortowl 
Banawa jelly. 
Orange ice 
Fancy cakes, 
Coffee 

S. L. M.—We are unable to give you the information 

isk 


Arrreorstive Scnsoutsen. 
make 


Books aud anthors will 
charming entertainment. Ask your guests to 
ite of some bouk. This may 
ne elaborately, as, for instance, Romola, person- 


ippear, representing the t 
be do 


ated in exact detail—or simply, as American Notes, suy- 
gested by pinning on a couple of bank-notes. The 
sessing of each other's ticle will occupy most of the 


evening, during which authors will accord with the 
general acheme 

Some one should think of an author, and the others 
Any number of questions are allow- 
xample, the hostess, beginning, might se- 
lu the question, “ Are you a man?” 
mid be, “* No.” “A woman of this cen- 
tury?" “ Yes “Are you living?” “No.” “Were 
in the South?” “No.” “Were you mar- 
it’ “No.” “ Were you born in Massachusetts, near 
t sen? *‘Yea." “Were you fond of children?’ 

Yes And so on and on, until she is discovered to 
be Lacy Larcom 


do the guessing 
al For 
Lacy Larcom 
newer w 


y bort 


Then some one else takes another 
Dante, Prescott, Miss Wilkins 
he divcovered in the same manner. 

A simple menu would be 


instance 


earch te 


Creamed oysters 
Finger rolls. 


Apple and celery salad with cream mayonnaise 
Letince sandwiches. 
k e-cream 
Basket cake Bon bons. 
Coffee. 
Littin.—I am privileged to know a very delightfal 


sod always amiable woman named Lilla, but she tells 
me that neither her mother, who gave her the name, 
herself, who has borne it for some years, has 
lea of what ite special significance may be, or 
whethe differs in any radical sense from the name 
have signed to your letter. 
ition for you, 


She has given me a 


Zela's inte, 


And Lilla’s dancing feet, that gleam and shoot 
Rapid and white as sea-birds o’er the deep. 
You will find the tines In Moore's ** Lalla Rookh,” in 
The Veiled Prophet of Khorasean.” You have a 
poet's authority for ite ase, even if no dictionary gives 
m 
The accent is on the first syllable, and the “a” of the 
ne syllable is broad. It is a pretty name, but the 
hing I know about it is the young woman to 
whom I have referred who bears it. She has made | 


me associate with it a rippling kind of cheerfalness, 
the sweetest of voices, upright head, and upright char- 
And I do not see—since these qualities are so 
in this especial case—why you and 1 cannot 
affirm with positiveness that they mast always here- 


Marked 


after belong to the name iteelf. We might, for in 
stance, become anthority for saying that when Lilla 
le chosen, one must always have added to the purity 


suygested 


“y Lillie the upright head and the upright 
character which are Lilla’s own, 


8. B. B.—In the Raza for September 17, 1898, yon 
will find Mrs, M. M. C's answer, which also will apply 
to your case 
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“4 Transparentas crystal. ‘The perfect @ 

cleansing properties and absolute 

purity, as well as the refined and deli- 

a) cate perfume of this toilet soap, have 
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Vor. XXX1., No, 52. 


[THE HOUSEHOLD] 





Mus. C. B.—Never, if you can help it, curtain the 
lower half of a window-sash, leaving the upper part 


bare. The exigencies of town life often necessitate 
such an arrangement, for there_is always the eye of a 
near neighbor to avoid, and there is always, besides, 
the need of admitting all the light that can be had. 
You can hardly believe how shy this light is of enter- 
ing some houses in town, having to come down air- 
shafts, as it does, and round the edges of innumerable 
extensions, Even the thinnest of curtains on upper 
sashes will be enough often to keep some of it out. 
But in your vestibule there is only the eye of the vis- 
itor to consider, and, unless you have a side door, of 
inquisitive errand-boys, postmen, or peddlers. You do 
not need to perplex yourself with a means of getting 
light to sew or toread by. This being so, you have no 
manner of excuse for only patting a sash-curtain on 
the lower half of the vestibule window. Ths would 
be too ostensibly an affront to your visitor—as if you 
challenged him to stand on tiptoe and look in if he 
dared! Cover all the glass, and do this by running a 
small brass rod through the upper and the lower hem 
of the curtain. This will not only be neater and pret- 
tier, bat will keep the curtain in place when the dvor 
opens and a sudden draught blows in. 

Were I you, I would make these curtains of a dainty 
white figured or dotted muslin. It is always daintier 
and more suggestive of good and careful housekeep- 
ing, and I would keep the silk, a sample of which you 
sent me, to draw over them at night. When waiting 
at your front door, then, one would not have to look 
at a blank wall of color, but at a pretty figure. The 
silk, drawn back in the daytime, could be pulled over 
the thinner curtains at night, making it impossible for 
an outsider to see into the hall when the lamps ure 
lit, Some persons have regular shades, made of silk, 
to draw up and down over these thin curtains. Other 
persons have these silk curtains on tiny rods and 
rings, and draw them back by small cords and tassels. 

I would curtain all the windows, even the large one 
to which you especially refer,in the same way. My 
reason is thie: It is important in a small house to 
avoid an impression of things having followed a hap- 
hazard plan, or of their being too scattered and too 
“scrappy.” Bedrvoma, being shut off from one an- 
other, can more easily be made to follow different color 
or decorative echemes ; but vn a first floor, where the 
doors must be opened for entertaining, it produces a 
feeling of unrest and incongruity to see a red room 
vpen out of a green one, or a pink one ont of a blue, 
Quite as bad, or more #0, is it to see a Turkish room 
divided by a fulding-deor from a Japanese room. 
One's house not being a museum, these things are not 
permissible, The same rule holds good in regard to 
windows. From the street no one wants to see a dif- 
ferent plan fur every window, and, indeed, in the best 
houses, from the kitchen ap, the windows from the 
street present a uniform plan, differences, when they 
exiat, being inconspicuous and often indistingnishable. 

As for your vestibule mat, utility and cleanliness are 
the two paramount laws to observe. You want some- 
thing upon which the shoes of a visitor may be wiped, 
and you want something from which each day you can 
eradicate the marks of yesterday's soil. 


M. P.—Why, of course! The place is as unsociable 
asa ballroom before any of the guests have arrived. 
In your long narrow drawing-room you bave placed 
your furnitare up and down along the sides of the 
wails with nothing to break your straight lines—at 
least so the diagram you sent me indicates. 1 do not 
wonder that you think it formal and awkward, and 
that you wever feel at home in it. How conld you, 
when nothing bas been arranged for the comfort of 
the family or of a guest? 

May I, before giving you more specific directions, 
remind you that no room and no house can ever be 
comfortable in which the needs and the tastes of the 
owners are not expressed? Do you want to make 
your guests at home, and relieve them from awkward 
interruptions or spare them the necessity of pasring in 
front of each other? Then, day after day, study out 
the question fur yourself. 

You know that if the day be cold you want to make 
it pussible for the guest to draw near the fire without 
upsetting your entire room to get there or having to 
move a piece of furniture. Therefore make the way 
to the fire direct and easy. Have a chair by it in which 
your guest can sit, and another for you. Better still, 
have a sofa and chair. Put your tea table near it, so 
that, without the necessity of leaving your seat, you 
can make the tea and regale your visitor. 

Have you a pretty window and a good view? Draw 
more chairs and tables by the window, so that the 
guest can have a nice outlook while he waits for you 
to appear, aud where you can also have a pleasant 
view to look at or a guod light to read by. 

Put your piano where a separate individual life can 
go on about it without derangement to the life about 
the fire or window. On the floor on either side of 
your piano put church candlesticks with those long 
cathedral candles. Break up the lines of your room, 
and do not put the piano in the dining-room unless 
you must. Can you possibly make the present draw- 
ing-room into your dining-room? Yon say the square 
room is so much more comfortable and cheerful, 
Consider the question seriously. If you want to bring 
out your old china, put up shelves and use the china 
as part of the decorative scheme of your dining-room. 
Good effects are always produced in this way. Five 
shelves between your windows and above the serving- 
table will hold a number of plates and cups and sau- 
cers. A heif all about the room just over the picture- 
moulding will hold many more. Dishes arranged in 
this way really furnish a room, and become for a din- 
ing-room what books are for the living-room. Ar- 
range your rooms so that they are comfortable for 
yourself and your family; when they are cozy and 
homelike, and the chairs and tables are in the places 
where you most need them, be sure that your guests 
will also find the rooms comfortably arranged. 
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LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 
$15 to $50,000 
Furnish absolute Protection to the Whole Family 


Write for information 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE C0. 
+-OF AMERICA... 
John F. Dryden, Pres. Home Office : Newark, N. 3. 























Wool | 
‘Soap 
Free 


Drop us a postal, with your 
name and address and that 
of a dealer who doesn’t sell 
Wool Soap, and we’ll send 
you a cake free. 





Swift and Company, Chicago 





| costly meat course that follows. 


The Glorious West of our own 


Beloved Country, 


BALMY CALIFORNIA 


The Grandest Winter Resort in the World. 

Why Risk a Winter Ocean Voyage when 
you can reach the Italy of America via the 
Finest Train that was Ever Constructed, 


THE SUMPTUOUS 


‘“*‘SUNSET LIMITED.” 


Special through trains consisting of sleeping and 

dining cars leave New York every Saturday and 
Tuesday, connecting directly with the “Sunset Lim- 
ited” at New Orleans. 


For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, 
maps, and time -tables, also lowest rates, sleep 
ing - car tickets, and baggage checked, apply to 


Southern Pacific Co., 349 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


PIANO 


Recent improvements in the construction of 
our upright and greene pianos render them 
absolutely unequalled. Send for new descrip- 
tive catalogue with prices and terms. 


ORCANS 


For fifty years the Standard of the World. | 
New styles of rior and chureh organs just | 
introduced. Also large assortment of slightly 
used pianos and or 


ans. 
SOLD ON INSTALM ENTS Rented and Exchanged. | 


Masons Hanlin Co. 


146 BOYLSTON &T., BOSTON. 
8 AND 5 WEST 18th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Did anybody anywhere 
ever object to a Macbeth 
lamp-chimney ? 

But get the Number made 


for yourlamp. Get the Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Harper’s Catalogue, 


Descriptive list of their publica. | 





tions, with portraits of authors, 


will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR Permanently Removed. Write for valuable 
sealed information. Helen W. Marko, 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
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CUISINE 


VEGETABLE ENTREES. 


DINNER menu that includes entrées 

A does not appeal to the average house- 

keeper. ‘That is to say, she may relish 

the thought of eating such at the table of a 

friend, but when the meal is to ve served in 
her own home it is quite another matter. 

This statement, of course, applies to the 
housekeeper of limited means and a restrict- 
ed household staff. Like Lady Teazle, she 
would be only too happy if roses flowered 
under her feet and strawberries were ripe 
all the year round. In other words, she 
would enjoy entrées as well as any one else 
did she have the money with which to pur- 
chase the material and a trained cook to 
prepare them. Since she has neither, she 
puts entrées and made dishes generally 
among the things she and her family can 
go without, and professes her determination 
to content herself and them with plain roast 
and boiled. 

Time and opportunity do not permit here 
a detailed argument on the superior economy 
of most made dishes over the so-called plain 
cookery that prevails in many households. 
The student of domestic ways and means 
knows only too well that the simple chops, 
steaks, cutlets, and roasts that are the idea of 
economy in some minds are really as ex- 
pensive fare as can be provided, unless one 
goes in for spring chickens in January, game 
out of season, and forced vegetabies and 
fruits. Far cheaper are stews, salmis, cro- 
quettes, scallops, and the like, if one will 
but make up her mind to spend time instead 
of money, und to bestow upon the prepara- 
tion of the last-named dishes more thought 
and care than she is obliged to give to broils 
and roasts. 

But this is not the occasion upon which to 
launch forth in detail upon this subject. 
The matter to be discussed now is the rea- 
sonableness of mavy entrées, and especially 
of those that are composed in part or alto- 
gether of vegetables. 

In the French and Italian cuisine, where 
economy is studied far more scientifically 


| aad thoroughly than in the English or Amer- 


icun kitchen, the entrée is not considered an 
extravagance, On the contrary, it is looked 





upon rather as an attractive economy—like | 


soup, which dulls the eater’s appetite so 
that he partakes less heartily of the more 
On the Con- 
tinent the luncheon never begins, as with us, 
with the chief dish of substantials. There is 
an introduction in the shape of a soup, or 
a dish of eggs, or of rice, or macaroni, or 
semolino, prepared in an appetizing mode. 
Upon this the luncher tries the first edge of 
his appetite, so to speak. The piece de ré- 
sistance comes afterwards. 

In the same manner, at dinner, the soup 
is almost invariably followed by one or two 
entrées. In the more ambitious menus these 
may consist of fish or poultry, or even of 
meat, prepared in croquettes or rissoles, or 
a vol-au-vent. If there are two entrées, the 
vegetable will come second. But when, as 
is the case at many tables, there is only one 
entrée, this is nearly always a vegetable, and 
is served directly after the soup. 

It must be borne in mind that the old- 
fashioned custom which prevailed so gen- 
erally some years ago in America, and is 
still to be found in certain places, of serving 
a number of vegetables with the principal 
meat dish, is not followed on the Continent. 
In England it is not unusual to see half a 
dozen dishes of vegetables appear with the 
roast. There they have even less idea of 
variety than is common with us, for pre- 
cisely the same vegetables are offered day 
after day, uutil one grows weary of the very 
sight of them. This of course is not the 
case umong those people who have made a 
study of dinner- giving and have grafted 
French customs on the British stock. 

On the Continent, however, things are done 
in a different fashion. At a simple dinner, 
containing, let us say, five courses, the first 
will be soup; the second, a vegetable entrée; 
the third, meat of some kind, with one or at 
the most two vegetables, and one of them 
rarely fails to be a salad. Then comes a 
sweet, and after it fruit or cheese. The vege- 
table that appears as an entrée necd not of 
necessity be costly or unusual. Perhaps it is 
ouly a cauliflower served with a good white 
sauce ; or spinach, not cooked as we see it 
here, the stems and leaves coarsely chopped, 
but minced to a powder and then put through 
a colander, so that it is deliciously smooth 
and soft before it is dressed with butter or 
cream and surrounded with three-cornered 
bits of toast or fried bread. Or the entrée 
may be nothing more elegant than white 
turnips or young carrots cut into small 
pieces, stewed tender, and served with a 
cream sauce; or celery, divided into three- 
inch lengths, fried brown, and seasoned with 
a tomato gravy. The name of the combina- 
tions is legion, but they all have one point in 
common—that they are comparatively inex 
pensive. 

Of course American prices make some of 
these dishes a costly luxury at certain seasons 
of the year. When one can, as in Italy, buy 
a big cauliflower in December or January 
for four or five cents, celery enough fora din- 
ner at the same price, and certain other vege- 











tables at proportionate rates, it is an easier 
matier to have such entrées than in New 
York,, where cauliflowers, at that season, 
cost from thirty to fifty cents, and nearly all 
similar delicacies are correspondingly dear. 
Still, there are other appetizing entrées. To 
say nothing of auch winter vegetables as tur- 
nips, onions, or carrots, rice and macaroni 
capable of numberless savory combina- 
tions, and there are many comparatively 
cheap canned vegetables that can be made 
appetizing by a little treatment. And when 
the spring opens, and fresh vegetables are 
cheap and plentiful, there are no markets in 
the world that can compare with those of 
the United States. 

It must be said that an entrée, no matter 
how simple, gives an air of elegance to a 
dinner which is lacking without this addi- 
tion. There may be precisely the same arti- 


cles of food served at two repasts, and if at | 


one all the vegetables appear with the meat, 
while at the other one appears by itself, be- 
tween the soup and the principal course, the 
latter will have a touch of stateliness in 
which the former is wanting. 

I am quite aware of the stumbling-block in 
the path of many housekeepers who would 
be only too happy to introduce so inex- 
pensive and attractive an innovation. The 
trouble is not so much with the preparation 
of the additional course as with washing the 
plates upon which it is served. In a small 
family where two or three servants are kept 
the matter is trifling, but in homes where 
there is but one servant to do the work for 
five or six people, the extra labor involved 
by one course more causes an appreciable 
difference in the day’s sum total of toil. 
Under such circumstances it is useless to 
offer suggestions. But there are households 
in which there exists a different state of 
affuirs, and it would be worth the while of 
the mistresses of these to make a study of 
vegetable entrées. Besides those mentioned 
above and the few given below, there are 
countless others whose introduction will lend 
a pleasing variety to the regulation day-in, 
day-out bill of fare. 

Stuffed Tomatoes d la Frangaise.—Select 
6 good-sized firm tomatoes, slice the top 
smoothly from each, and remove the seeds 
without breaking the walls of the tomato. 
Make a force-meat of a cupful of very fine 
bread crumbs, seasoned with a half-teaspoon- 
ful of sweet herbs—parsley, marjoram, and 
thyme, minced fine—pepper and salt, and a 
teaspoonful of grated lemon-peel. Moisten 
this stulling with a heaping teaspoonful of 
butter, melied, and stir in a beaten egg. 
Fill the tomatoes with the mixture, replace 
the tops, and tie on with a piece of thread. 
Mix another egg with a table-spoonful of 
water; roll the tomatoes first in this and 
then in fine bread-crumbs; arrange carefully 
in a pan, and buke fifteen minutes in a good 
oven. Remove the threads before sending 
to table. 

Savory Rice.—Boil a cupful of rice in 8 
pints of boiling water for fifteen minutes, 
or until the grains are large and full and 
yetsoft. Drain it thoroughly. Melt a table- 
spoonful of butter in a frying-pan, or, bet- 
ter still, heat two table-spoonfuls of salad 
oil. Brown a sliced onion in this; take it 
out, put in the rice, and stir it with a fork 
until it is slightly browned. Have hot in a 
saucepan a cupful of tomato pulp, rubbed 
smooth, and seasoned with pepper and salt. 
Stir this into the browned rice, sprinkle 
with two table-spoonfuls of grated cheese, 
and turn out in a hot vegetable-dish. This 
makes an excellent first course at luncheon. 

Ravenna Spaghetti.—Break into one-inch 
lengths 2 


cupfuls of spaghetti; throw it | 
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ame CURZON 


(nee Lerrer) 


Vice-Empress of India 


will sip the Pure, Fragrant, 
and Delicious Teas of Ceylon 
and India, which are appeal- 
ing so Successfully to dainty 
American women. 
Imports increasing rapidly. 
Use half quantity. 
Infuse three minutes. 





A DRAWING BY THE CHILD 


A STUDY 


OF A CHILD 


By LOUISE E. HOGAN 
With a Colored Frontispiece 


and Many Illustrations by the 
Child. Crown, 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $2 50. 


into boiling salted water and cook until | 


tender. When done, drain off the water 
(this as well as that in which the rice was 
cooked should be saved for soup) and put 
the spaghetti on a very hot platter. Have 
ready the whites of 3 hard-boiled eggs 
cut into strips. 
ghetti, and pour over it a cupful of white 
suuce, made by cooking together a table- 
spoonful of flour and 2 of butter until 
they bubble, adding a cupful of milk, stir- 
ring this until it thickens, and then season- 
ing with salt and pepper. Grate the yolks 
of the hard-boiled eggs over the top of the 
dish, set in the oven a moment, until well 
heated, and serve. 
CuristinE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


Ten Years’ Sunsorrner —No, indeed; the qnick 
loaf known by some Northern cooks as “Sally Luann” 
is not at all like the genuine article of that name made 
south of Mason and Dixon's line. There Sally Lunn 
reigns in all ber glory, and receives the devotion due 
her for ber many delightful qualities. 

Into a large bow! sift a quart of flour to which you 
have added a teaspoonful of salt, Into this beat a 
half-pint of warm milk, 4 eggs well whipped, a half- 
cup of melted batter, a half-teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in a table-epoonful of hot water, and, last of all, 
a half-cake of compressed yeast dissolved in a half- 
pint of warm, not hot, water. Beat hard for three min- 
utes, and turn into a large well-greased pan with a fun- 
nel through the middie. Set to rise in a warm place. 
It should have six hours in which to rise. Bake in a 
steady oven until a stfaw pierced through the centre 
of the loaf will come ont clean. Turn the loaf out 
earefally on a hot plate, lay a napkin over it, and send 
at once to the table. Cut holding the knife perpen 
dicularly, that the bread may not be crushed. 


Put these with the spa- | 


In this work Mrs. Hogan tells the story 
of the growth of the mental faculties in 
a child, in a natural way, without any of 
the ordinary hot-house methods so often 
producing a hybrid. It is most interest- 
| ing to watch the natural budding of the 

mind and to see the little flowers of ob- 
servation unfolding themselves day by 
day. Although we have all noticed and 
been impressed—almost startled—by un- 
expected bursts of intelligence in the lit- 
tle ones about us, few have ever made 
| such a study of the development of the 
| human soul, and given us such patient, 
loving data. Not only does the work tell 
us of the growth of the body, but also of 
the character building in the little ones, 
It will most surely be of paramount in- 
terest to all who have little ones about 
them, and also to all students of human 
nature. 


New York and Londen 
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aio f reports of officers 
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SINGER National Costume Series 
ITALY (Florence) 
) 








Florence, La Bella, is a city of the Middle Ages, dif- 
fering little to-day, except in the dress of its people, 
from the Florence beloved by Dante and the Della 
Robbias. It is famous for its palaces and for its col- 
lections of paintings, sculpture and manuscripts result- 
ing from the genius, thought and power in Florence 
during the time of the Medicis. 

Ruined by the vice and luxury of that 
reign, the Florentines have since made 
little progress. Their chief manufac- 
tures are of silk and plaited straw. 

Our photograph shows a Florentine 
woman of the industrious middle 
class stitching a straw hat into sha 
by means of a SINGER SEWING 
MACHINE. Although the average 
woman cannot correctly judge the 
comparative merits of different sewing 
machines, so far as mechanical con- 
struction is concerned, she has a nice 
appreciation of the difference in their 
work. The fact that SINGER ma- 
chines always turn out good work is 
the main reason why thev are pre- 
ferred by the women of all nations. 


Sold on Instalments. You can try one FREE. Old Machines taken in Exchange 
THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in Every City in the Worid 
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Artistic Home Decorations 


We can show you effects NEVER before thought 
of, and at moderate prices, too. 


{ 
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Why have your house decorated and painted by 
inferior workmen, when 
by 


you can have it done 
by skilled workmen Artists—for the same 


price ? 







If you intend decorating, if only one room, call or send to see 
what we are doing, and for whom. 


TAPESTRY PAINTINGS. 2000 tapestry paintings to choose from. 
38 artists employed, including gold medalists of the Paris Salon. Send 
25 cents for compendium of 140 studies. 


WALL PAPERS. New Styles just in—from 10 cents per roll up. 
amazing and bewitching lot of beautiful patterns. 
Library, Dining - room, and Hall specialties. 
French, Pressed Silk, and dla effects in special colors to match 
all kinds of wood- work, carpets, draperies. At all hazards see our 
Fine French, Pressed, and Parlor Papers with Draperies to 
match, specially made at our Broomhead Mills, Paterson, N.J. If you 
will pay express or freight will send you sample books of papers and 
draperies. 


DECORATIONS. Color schemes—designs and estimates submitted free. 
Artists sent to all parts of the world to do every sort of decorating and 


An 
Parlor, Music-room, 
Antique Metallic, 





painting. We are educating the country in color harmony. elief, 
stained glass, wall paper, carpets, furniture, draperies, etc. Pupils 
taught. 


DECORATIVE ADVICE. Upon receipt of $1 Mr. Douthitt will an- 
swer any questions on interior decoration—color harmony and harmony 
of form, harmony of wall coverings, carpets, curtains, tiles, furniture, 
gas fixtures, etc. . 


MANUAL OF ART DECORATIONS. The art book of the century. 200 
royal quarto pages, filled with full-page colored illustrations of modern home 
interiors and tapestry studies. Price, #: 

If you want to be up in decoration, send §2 for this book ; 
worth $50. 


Six 3-hour tapestry 


ainting lessons in studio, $5. Complete written 
instructions by mail, $1. " i 


apestry paintings rented; full-size drawings, 
paints, brushes, etc., supplied. Nowhere, Paris not excepted, are such advan- 
tages offered pupils. New catalogues of 125 studies, 25 cents. 

Send $1 for complete instructions in tapestry painting, and 
compendium of 140 studies. 


TAPESTRY MATERIALS. We manufacture tapestry materials superior to 
foreign goods and half the price. Book of samples, 10 cents. 
Send $1.50 for 2 yards No. 6 50-inch goods, just for a trial 
order ; worth $3. 


All kinds of draperies to match all sorts of Wall Papers, from 
10 cents per yard up. 
This is our Great Specialty. 


GOBLIN PRINTED BURLAPS. Over 100 new styles for wall coverings, 
at 25 cents per yard, 36 inches wide, thus costing the same as wall paper at 
$1 per roll. 240 kinds of Japanese lida leather papers, at $2 per roll. V rite 
for samples. 


GOBLIN ART DRAPERY. Grecian, Russian, Venetian, Brazilian, Roman ‘ 
Rococo, Dresden, Festoon, College Stripe, Marie Antoinette, Indian, Calcutta, 
Bombay, Delft, Soudan. 


In ‘order that we may introduce this line of New Art Goods, we will send one yard 
each of 50 different kinds of our most choice Patterns for $7.50. Write for samples. 


JOHN F. DOUTHITT, 


American Tapestry 286 Fifth Ave., near 30th St., New York. 


Decorative Co. 
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DIET IN ILLNESS AND 
CON VALESCENCE 


By Atice Worrnincton WINTHROP. 
8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


“ Diet in Illness and Convalescence” is founded on “ Diet for the Sick,” 
published by Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS in 1885. As that admirable book 
is out of print, and as there is none which exactly fills its place, Mrs. Win- 
throp has incorporated its essential portions in a work which includes also 
the later ideas on the science and practice of dietetics. Mrs. Winthrop feels 
justified in making such additions and changes as the intervening years re- 
quire and as the present general interest in the subject demands. 
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Illustrated. Post $ 
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New York HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers London 
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E. W. M.—My advice is to buy a black satin-finished 
cloth of as light a weight as possible. There are some 
satin-finished cloths no heavier than cashmere which 
make ap most attractively. 
ewer to P. J. A. in Baza of last week, you will find 
the information you waut as to what material and 


If you will read the an- 


color look well with black broadcloth. A vest of 
chitfon is very attractive, but I do not think it will 
louk well with broadcloth. At all events, it would be 
best for you to buy the satin antique or the velvet, 


Countay Mitiinge.—The band of crape on a man's 
hat must be of different width to mark the death of a 
parent, a child, or a wife; indeed, the law is just a# 
strict for this band as it is for the crape veil. Fora 
wite a band goes to the top of the hat, leaving only 
just a little of the rim of the top to show; for a child 
or for a parent it covers half the hat. Men are not re- 
stricted, or, at all events, do not adopt as consistent 
moarning attire as do women ; they wear colored suits 
of clothes and a light overcoat for light mourning if 
they have a band on the hat, and with the overcoat a 
band of crape around the upper part of the sleeve. 
For your second question my advice ix to consult 
some work on heraldry. Auy letter seut to the ladies 
of whom you speak in care of Hauren’s Bazan will be 
forwarded. 


8S. B, R.—There is nv reason why you should not at 
all times and under all circumstances dress becom 
ingly. It certainly does involve an amount of time 
and trouble, when a woman is not feeling well, to 
choose gowns that will be becoming, but personally I 
think it is more a woman's duty, nuder these cireum- 
stances, to dreas becoming!y than if she were in robust 
health, aad consequently looked well in anything she 
puton. The present style of dress you can adapt very 
easily. The tunic over-skirt will look best made with 
more fulness in the back, and you should wear a 
small bustie, The jacket fronts you will find mach 
more becoming than any others, and you must wear a 
loose vest of lace or chiffon. Keep the line ax straight 
as povsible from the bust to the bem of the ekirt, 
without any fitted-in effect at the waist. I think you 
make a mistake in saying the pfesent styles are not 
becoming to women whe have not good figures. Of 
course the tight-fitting tailor-made gowns are impos- 
sible, but there are a great many designe, several of 
which have appeared in the Bazan, where the back is 
tight-fitting and the fronts are draped, and then there 
are the capes and cloaks that are most becoming two 
older women who are at all inclined to be stout. 
There are a great many materials that you could use, 
but | advice you for street wear to have a cloth, and 
for the house peau de sole or satin or light-weight 
cloth, You can buy the small-figured brocades so 
cheap vow, and these make very charming matinées 
aud house gowns. 


E. T.—You can very easily get up a stylieh and at- 
tractive costame for the recitation you are to give, if 
you have a gown made to represent a man's hunting 
suit. Have the skirt of white satin or white corduroy, 
and cut it after a new riding-habit skirt that you can 
loop up at the left side high enough to show regular 
riding- boots, with the spur ou the left buet; then have 
yout coat made exactly like a man’s red riding-coat 
of red cloth. With this you must wear a white satin 
waistcoat and white linen shirt and high collar like a 
man. You can wear a black velvet hunting cap, and 
the costume will be very striking and showy. The 
material need not be of the most expensive quality in 
order to be effective on the stage, but if you follow 
this scheme, I am sure you wil! be pleased with the 
costame. 1 have seen one like the ove I have just 
described, and it was very smart and effective, and alsu 
most becoming. 


Pansy.—White mouseeline de sole or chiffon is a 
most attractive material for a young girl's frock, but 
if you do not want anything so expensive or elaborate, 
I should advise your buying a cashmere, nuns'-veiling, 
or poplin. If you buy the thinner materials, you will 
need to have them trimmed-in rather a fancy way. 
The skirt should be demi-trained for a girl of that age, 
made with an attached flounce with rows of small 
ruffles, or else with the flounce sewed on to the lace 
and a tanic over-skirt, quite long, that almost covers 
the flounce. This last style is a little trying, however, 
and I think you would be best pleased with the 
former. The waist you would best have made to wear 
with a guimpe and long sleeves of some heavier 
material like silk or satin, or if you wish to keep it of 
the mousseline de soie or chiffon, have it made of that 
material shirred and puffed. Trim the waist with a 
ruffie of the same material, or else with a scant ruffle 
of lace. Put this around the shoulders, or start it 
from the shoulders and have it go down into a point 
at the waist-line. A belt and sash of pleated chiffon 
trimmed across the ends with a ruffle of the same 
material would be the lightest and prettiest thing. If 
you make the gown of the wool material or of the 
poplin, you will need to trim the skirt in rather a dif- 
ferent way. You would best have the circular shape 
trimmed down the front with bands of satin. Have a 
flounce around the foot of the skirt trimmed with 
satin put on in a zigzag fashion. Have the waist tight- 
fitting at the back, bat a loose biouse in front with a 
yoke of white eatin covered with heavy lace. The 
sleeves you can have of lace or of the same material 
as the gown, quite small, with a little puff at the top. 
If you have to be careful about expense, you can make 
the skirt of the near-silk, but you would best pul a 
little stiffening of a light-weight hair cloth just around 
the foot of the skirt. Itis the fashion to have very 
little stiffening in the ekirts now, but for a young girl 
who is slender, her gown lacks style unless there is 
some stiffening around the foot of the skirt, and this 
hair cloth is very pliable and yet gives sufficient flare. 


E. 8.—Yonu will have no difficuity in remodelling 
your skirt if you buy a good skirt pattern and then 
cut your skirt after it. You have plenty of material 
to make it over in the presentstyle. The trouble with 
the front breadth, which you say falls forward, is be- 
canse it is not ent correctly. You must cnt a new 
front breadth. Try on the pattern befure you cut into 
your material. The trouble probabiy is that you have 
not width enough at the top, or perhaps have gored it 
too sharply, or else need to take it up at the sides; but, 
as I have said, you can find this out best by trying on 
the new pattern. It will be worth your while to cut 
it out first in some material, because the paper does 
not always have the same effect. 








Stern Bros 


direct attention to 


Recent Importations of 
the very latest 


Parisian Models 
in their celebrated 


Classique 
Corsets 


specially adapted to 

the present mode of costume 
and in a variety of 

choice and exclusive materials 


West 23d St., N.Y. 





Laces. 


Appliqué, Renaissance and 
Chiffon Scarfs, Ties and Bows, 
Chiffon and Silk Stocks, 
Lace Collars, Yokes, Ruffs, 
Jabots and Barbes. 


Handkerchiefs. 





Embroidered and Initial Handkerchiefs, 
Scalloped and Hand Embroidered 
Handkerchiefs, 

Lace and Lace trimmed Handkerchiefs. 


Droadoay AG 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


OLD - # 
CHESTER 
TALES 


By MARGARET DELAND | 


Author of ‘ Jobn Ward, Preach- | 
er,”’ etc. Illustrated by Howard | 
Pyle. Post 8v0, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 


N this new series of stories by 

Mrs. Deland the scene is laid 
in the picturesque town of Man- 
chester, Pa. Each of the sto- 
ries, though they are all linked 
together by the constant reap- 
pearance of one of the promi- 
nent characters, has an inde- 
pendent interest. Dr. Lavendar, 
whose personality furnishes the 
connecting link, is in all prob- 
ability Mrs. Deland’s most suc- 
cessful creation. The illustra- 
tions are by Mr. Howard Pyle, | 
and, needless to say, they have | 
all the charm and quaintness of 
the little town they represent. 





NEW YORK AND LONDON 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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BOOKS 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND. 


HE SPLENDID MOUNTAINS 
which we must some time learn to call 
*‘Himahlya” —for thus the name is 
locally pronounced —are to«lay the Great 
Wallof Tibet. They guard the stronghold of 
Asiatic barbarism, South of them lies Vic- 
toria’s Indian Empire, but from their snowy 
passes the land of the Buddhist monks 
stretches northward and eustward to the 
heart of the continent. Buddhist monks, 
called Lamas (literally, ‘‘ high priests”), are 
absolute masters there, for the sects of red, 
yellow, white, and black Lamas embrace 
one-half of the entire population. The very 
essence of Asiatic superstition is there. 
Driven inward from west and north and 
south, and penned up between the Himah- 
lyas and the Arka-tagh, are the old customs 
and those who cling to them so desperate- 
ly. Cannibalism, polyandry, witchcraft, and 
many strange observances and practices— 
some of which are interesting and others un- 
speakably repulsive—make their last stand 
behind the mountain wall. This is the “ For- 
bidden Land.” For almost fifty years it so 
stubbornly resisted all attempts at explora- 
tion, that in 1891 Sven Hedin assured his 
king that since 1845 no European had suc- 
> in penetrating to its capital city— 
Lhasa, or Lhassa. What travellers have ac- 
complished in this field since 1891 the reader 
already knows, but we would devote a few 
words to the most recent, and in certain re- 
spects the most interesting, of all the expe- 
ditions. 
During the spring, summer, and autumn 


| of 1897 Mr. Arnold Henry Savage Landor 


attempted to reach Lhassa. He failed, but 
not where others had failed nor as others had 
failed. His purpose carried him into new 
regions, and his personal experience was 
quite unprecedented. We have the record of 
his journey now in his book.* 


R. LANDOR IS A YOUNG BRIT 
M ish subject, whose home is at Em- 
poli, Florence, though 
commonly his residence. By occupation he 
is an artist and traveller. Providing him- 
self with passports and letters, he sailed for 
India, where he arrived about the beginning 
of April, 1897. He proceeded rapidly up to 
Almora, and there made arrangements for 
his travels on a liberal scale—too liberal for 
his own welfare, as it proved. Thirty at- 
tendants started in with him, and though 
twenty-one deserted after he had proceeded 
for five days, and at the sacred Mansarowar 
Lake five more declined to go any farther, 
and three days later two others disappeared 


London is 


| during the night, the Lamas had received 


notification, and their soldiers, armed with 
matchlocks, were posted along the frontier. 
The party was too large to escape observa- 
tion. Undoubtedly the better plan would 
have been to enter the passes alone, or with 
but one or two servants, and all completely 
disguised from the outset. There is nothing 
that can exceed the Tibetans’ hatred of the 
British and Anglo-Indians, unless it be their 
fear of the same neighbors. Mr. Landor 
disguised himself finally, and pretended to 
be a Hindoo doctor on a pilgrimage; but it 
was then too late. Spies were everywhere, 
and the deserters betrayed his real purpose. 
To the credit of the Tibetans it must be said, 
however, that the first message in which 
they conveyed their unwillingness to receive 
visitors was both delicate and witty. One 
of the border chieftains sent the intruder a 
pair of prettily embroidered cloth boots, 
which the messenger offered with the fol- 
lowing words: ‘‘Though your face is sun- 
burnt and black, and your eyes are sore 
[Landor was wearing snow spectacles], your 
features tell me that you are of a good fam- 
ily; therefore you must be a high officer 
in your country. Your noble folings also 
show that you would not have us punished 
for your sake, and now our hearts are glad 
to see you retrace your steps. Let me offer 
you these boots, so that your feet may not 
get sore on the long and difficult journey 
back to your native laud.” 


UT LANDOR RESOLVED TO GO 
B forward, even if all the others turned 

back. Two of his servants, Chanden 
Sing, a bearer, and Mansing, a coolie, proved 
as faithful as though they had been Chris- 
tians and gentlemen; the other rascals plot- 
ted to hand their master over to the Tibe- 
tans, who had offered a reward of five 
hundred rupees for his head. It was re- 
ported that more than a thousand soldiers 
were searching for him, and re-enforcements 
were coming from Lhassa an Sigatz ; that 
they feared him, believing be could make 
himself invisible at pleasur:, and by exor- 
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cisms and prayers they were contriving his 
capture. he outlook was certainly not 
reassuring, and yet with the utmost good- 
nature Landor went on his way, making his 


* In the Forbidden Land, An account of a journey 
into Tibet, capture by the Tibetan Lamas and sol- 
diers, imprisonment, tortare, and ultimate release, 
By A. Henry Savage Lander. With the government 
inquiry and report and other official documenta. With 
one photogravure, eight colored plates, fifty full-page 
and about one hundred and fifty text Illustrations, 
and amap. Two volumes, Svo. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 





observations of the country and noting the 
characteristics of its people with keen appre- 
ciation. The pages «re ‘* thick - inlaid with 
patines” of incident and picturesque de- 
scription ; the interest ove takes in the clean, 
clever young Englishman, with his bearer 
and his covlie and his two yaks, marching 
towards Lhassa, avd driving off companies 
of soldiers by throwing stones at them, be- 
comes more and more lively; such sang 
Sroid, one fancies, may carry everything be- 
fore it: presently we shall see the man, 
when the spying Tibetans do not see him, 
slip into some new disguise and enter the 
sacred city, with a prayer-wheel in his hand 
and the magic formula, Omne mani padme 
hun, ever ou his lips! 

Unfortunately for such hopes, the two 
yaks carrying the baggage collided in the 
river Neo Tsambo. Food, ammunition, 
clothing, and money were lost. Several 
days later, in a starved condition, Landor, 
Chanden Sing, and Mansing reached a place 
called Toxem, where they hoped to obtain 
food and ponies—for still a littke money was 
left, and a little ammunition, and much bope 
of final success. But near Toxem the soldiers 
fell upon them treacherously, when for a 
moment they were off their guard. The 
three adventurers were seized and bound. 
‘With shouts, hisses, and cries of victory, 
firing matchlocks into the air,” the Tibetans 
rode into the settlement, dragging the pris- 
overs after them by ropes passed around 
their necks, 


HE DESCRIPTIONS WHICH FOL- 
low could not be outlined in a brief 
notice like the present without rank 
injustice to the text of the original. Trial, 
imprisonment, and torture, in Landor's com- 
plete account, have so large an element of 
the grotesque that the horror of it all does 
not become intolerable. Even to the chief 
sufferer, when his death seemed near and in- 
evitable, the ludicrous features in the situa- 
tion were apparent. While he was stretched 
on the rack the Pombo, governor of the dis- 
trict, with soldiers and Lamas, brought Lan 
dor’s cases of scientific instruments (which 
had not gone down in the river), and open 
ing the boxes in the sufferer's presence, dis- 
played an amusing mixture of curiosity 
and caution over everything they touched. 
Landor was obliged to explain the use of 
each instrument in turn, until finally they 
reached the bottom of a watertight case, 
and the Pombo drew out with much sus- 
picion a curious flattened object. ‘ What is 
that?” he inquired, lifting the article up in 
the air; oad Landor recognized his bath- 
sponge, dry and flattened, which Chanden 
Sing had stored away at the bottom of the 
case, piling upon it heavy cases of photo- 
graphic plates. ‘‘ The sponge, a very large 
one, was now reduced to the thickness of 
less than an inch, owing to the weight that 
had for weeks lain upon it. The Tibetans 
were greatly puzzled at this new discovery. 
They said the object resembled tinder, and 
it was touched with much caution, for some 
of the Lamas said it might explode. When 
their curiosity was appeased they threw it 
away.” It fell near Landor in a smal! pool 
of water, and, a golden opportunity to 
frighten his juilers thus presenting itself, 
the quick-witted explorer (who had been 
undergoing such tortures that he “* had now 
the peculiar sensation of possessing a living 
head on a dead body ”) addressed the sponge 
in English, pretending to utter incantations. 
** The attention of the Lamas and soldiers,” 
be writes, ‘‘ was naturally drawn to this un- 
usual behavior on my part, and they could 
not conceal their terror when, as I spoke 
louder and louder to the sponge, it gradually 
swelled to its normal size with the moisture 
it absorbed. The Tibetans, who at first could 
hardly believe their eyes at this incom- 
prehensible occurrence, became so panic- 
stricken ut what they believed to be an 
exhibition of my occult powers, that there 
wus a general stampede in every direction.” 
Again, when it was noticed that the pris 
oner had webbed fingers, the Pombo con- 
cluded that he might spare himself further 
efforts, for the Tibetans believe no harm can 
be done to a man whose hands have that 
peculiarity. As Lundor says: ** Aside from 
the question whether there was much charm 
or not in my life in Tibet, there is no doubt 
that this trifling superstition did much tow- 
ards hastening the Pombo’s decision as to 
what was to be our fate.” 


HE TERM OF LANDOR'’'S CAPTIV- 
Tis was about twenty-five days, much 

time being speut in the effort to repa- 
triute him and his servants. But there was 
no further talk of prettily embroidered cloth 
boots to make the journey easy. The Pom- 
bo’s decision that Landor had a charmed 
life was not acquiesced in by other native 
officers, who put poison in his drink, led 
him all but naked to the frontier, and tried 
to send him over the most difficult of tie 
passes. The Pombo was right; the other 
native officers were wrong. A man of high 
and unshaken courage does bear a charmed 
life; and the best of it all, from the reader's 
point of view, is that not a little of such a 
man’s vitality has gone into this book. 

Marrion WILCox. 
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BISMARCK’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY | 


BISMARCK, the Man and the Statesman: 
Being the Reflections and Reminiscences 
of Otto, Prince von Bismarck. Written 
and Dictated by Himself after His Retire- 
ment from Office. Translated from the 
German under the Supervision of A. J. 
But.er, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 





Gedanken und Lrinnerungen, by 
Prince Bismarck, was written and prepared 
by himself. It is, therefore, the only author- 
itative biography of the Iron Chancellor, 
who stamped his personality upon the polli- 
tics of Europe for more than half a century 
during the most important years of Central 
European history. 














Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7 50 


The book is remarkably full as regards internal affairs, and especially as | In his Reflections and Reminiscences Bismarck presents himself in the 
regards the influences which prevailed at the Berlin Court, as to the characters more familiar garb of polite society, with the polished manners of a man of the 
both of the kings of Prussia and the other men with whom Bismarck was | world, keeping his tongue under control, a great and commanding figure, self- 
brought in contact, and it contains a minute criticism on the working of the | centred but self-restrained, a courtier and a statesman, filling not unworthily 
Prussian and the German Constitutions. The first impression that we take | with his gigantic personality the world-stage on which he moves. These 
away from the book is that it is an honest book. He is not trying to mislead | volumes afford an insight into the policy and character of a great maker of 
future historians. He is not trying, like Napoleon, to maintain for fresh gener- | history, probably never before vouchsafed within so short a space of time after 
ations the glamour which he had thrown over the eyes of his contemporaries. | the grave has closed upon him, while his breath is indeed still hot upon the 


—London Daily Chronicle. world.—London Times. 


N THE 
FORBIDDEN LAND 


By A. Henry Savage Landor 


An Account of a Journey into Tibet, Capture by the Tibetan Lamas and Soldiers, Imprisonment, Torture, and Ultimate 
Release, brought about by Dr. Wilson and the Political Peshkar Karak Sing-pal. With the Government Inquiry and 
Report and Other Official Documents by J. Larkin, Esq., Deputed by the Government of India. With One Photograv- 
ure, Eight Colored Plates, Fifty Full-page and about One Hundred and Fifty Text Illustrations, and a Map from Sur. 
veys by the Author. Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $9 oo. 


These books are works of art in binding, illustration, print, and form. A Tibet, the Forbidden Land, is not familiar ground, and an observer as com- 
wonderful land and a remarkable people are brought before the reader in a | petent as Mr. Landor has much to tell quite apart from his thrilling personal 
thoroughly admirable manner. Probably the point of interest in the work to | experiences. He writes well, and his photographs and drawings give excellent 
the reader who has followed the Landor affair through the daily papers will be views of some of the grandest scenery in the world and some of the most pict- 
the story of his capture and torture. But, sensational and thrilling as this part uresque things and people. He tells a plain manly tale without affectation or 
of his adventure is, there is matter in the two volumes which is far more im- bravado, and it is a book that will be read with interest and excitement, even 
portant, and which will remain of vital interest long after the personal experi- in those parts of it which only describe a journey through an unknown region. 
ences of the author have ceased to hold the public attention.—Vew York Press. London Times. 

It is a book easy to read and hard to put down, for the scene is constantly A very remarkable work from whatever point of view it may be read, and 
changing, the action is full of surprises, and the descriptions of scenery enhance | one which will insure its author distinct and prominent place among Euro- 
the significance of the occurrences described.—New York Tribune. pean travellers of the nineteenth century.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 





THROUGH ASIA 


By Sven Hedin 


With Two Maps and Two Plates Printed in Colors, and about Two Hundred and Eighty Illustrations by the Author and 
from Photographs. Two Volumes. Large 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $10 oo. 


One cannot read many pages of Dr. Hedin’s great work without being Since the time of Marco Polo—six centuries ago—no solitary European 
conscious that.he maintains an exceptionally lofty level both as an observer | has made a journey through Asia so remarkable as that recorded in these two 
and as a writer.” He has a high conception of the faalion of an explorer, and volumes. If King Oscar takes pleasure in geographical discovery he has just 
is not unconscious of his own qualifications to fulfil that function. It is im- | cause for pride and satisfaction in both his kingdoms, for as the Norwegian 
possible to give an adequate idea of the richness of the contents of his book | Nansen stands head and shoulders above all recent Arctic explorers so does the 
nor of its abounding attractions as a story of travel, unsurpassed in geographi- | Swede Hedin above all living explorers of Asia. The story of the three and 
cal and human interest. Altogether the work is one which in solidity, novelty, | a half years in the wilderness is a smoothly flowing narrative, in reading 
and interest must take a first rank among publications of its class.—ZLondon | which one sometimes forgets for pages at a time that the book is a transla- 
Times. tion.— Speaker, London, 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


Announcements for 1899 


Arrangements have been made as heretofore with the most One of the leading features for 1899 will be a history of the 
eminent authors and illustrators of the day for contributions Spanish War that is a valuable contribution to the historical 
to HARPER’S MAGAZINE during 1899, which will literature of the United States, and at the same time a story 
make this periodical of extraordinary value and interest to of fascinating interést. It will be profusely illustrated by 
every one. the best artists. 


A HISTORY OF THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


By Hon. HENRY CABOT LODGE _. Senator of the United States 


Beginning with the February number of HARPER'S MAGA- 
ZINE, and extending through more than half a year, Senator 
Lodge will write a compre- 





the best contemporary history of this war, not alone because of his 
ability as a writer of American history, but because of the extraor- 
dinary positions he has 
held as Senator of the 
United States and member 
of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations during the 


hensive history of the 
Spanish War, including 
both the political and dip- 
lomatic aspects of the 
theme, and a succinct nar- 





time which led up to the 


rative of military and naval immediate causes of the 


H, C, LODGE 


operations. Senator Lodge war, and during the prog- 


is eminently fitted to write 





ress of the war itself. 


FICTION—tTheir Silver Wedding Journey—FICTION 


Serial Story by W. D. HOWELLS 
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Serial Story by H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON Serial Story by JOHN FOX, Jr. 
ARTICLES ON THE WAR REPRESENTATIVE SHORT STORIES 
NAVAL LESSONS OF THE WAR ADMIRAL SAMPSON’S FLEET A SERIES OF SHORT STORIES THE LOVE OF PARSON Lok) 
By H. W. Wilson By Lieut. 8S. R. Staunton, U.S.N. By W. W. Jacobs By Mary E, Wilkins 
THE RESCUE OF THE ‘«* WINSLOW ”’ UNDER AN APRIL SKY THE RENTED HOUSE 
By Lieut. E. EF. Mead, U.S.R.C.S. By Brander Matthews By Octave Thanet 


Other articles about the war, equally interesting, will appear from month to 


Many other stories will be published, fully illustrated, and written by authors 
month, all of which will be profusely illustrated by well-known artists. 


whose names have long been established as leading writers of fiction. 


THE CENTURY’S PROGRESS IN SCIENCE, By HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D. 


is a valuable series of scientific and readable articles to appear on Biology, Psychology, Sociology, and their allied subjects. 
BROTHER JONATHAN’S COLONIES OUR NEW PACIFIC PROSPECT ~ 
By Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart OTHER IMPORTANT SERIES OF ARTICLES By Charles F. Lummis 
REPUBLICS OF SOUTH AMERICA TO APPEAR DURING 1899 WHITE MAN’S ASIA 
By Julian Ralph By Poultney Bigelow 
35 CENTS A COPY - SUBSCRIPTION, $400 A YEAR 
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is an international weekly journal of literary criticism, and from its first number has been recognized as a review 
of the highest standing. It appeals to all those who use books or who are at all interested in literary affairs. 


CRITICAL REVIEWS | “Se AMERICAN LETTERS 








ITERATURE contains thoughtful, thorough, and com- poe bi-weekly letter written by Mr. Howells deals in his 

prehensive reviews of all important publications in the LITERATUR own original and keen way with subjects of vital interest 
civilized world, and these reviews bear the stamp of master An International GAZETTE of in the American world of letters and art. Mr. Howells, per- 
hands in every instance. French, German, Italian, Spanish, CRITICISM See Lsswed Weekly haps more than any other living American or foreigner, knows 
as well as English and American works, are treated from i 


€10 cents a copy S400 ayear our faults and good qualities as a literary nation. He sees 
° the shortcomings of the work of our writers, and he goes 
beneath the surface of our mental life to point out the pres- 
ent state and the future promise of our American literature. 


FOREIGN LETTERS 
CCASIONAL work by Henry James and by men of like 
ability in other countries appears in the pages of this 


week to week. For this one feature alone the. paper is a 
necessary periodical to the student or dilettante ‘in litera- 


ture. 
BELLES-LETTRES 

PECIAL articles appear weekly in the paper, written by 
such well-known authors and critics as Edmund Gosse, 

Sir a Maxwell, Max Muller, periodical. One gets the thought and 

etc. From time to time original - judgment of all nations upon kindred 

_ pieces of literary work, poems, fic- Published by HARPERs AND subjects of the day. One is enabled 

: . tion, and essays are published, but BROTHERS <2New York to keep pace with the strongest and 

in each case only from the pens of Entered at the Post Office at New York City as second most influential movement in the lit- 
world-famous writers, such as Rud- class matter , 1893 by Harper &° Brothers erary work of every nation which has_ | 
yard Kipling and George Meredith. - and is developing a literature. 
































SPECIAL FEATURES 


ROM time to time LITERATURE will contain noteworthy articles on subjects closely allied to literary 
watt ane’ tide des matters, such as descriptive articles on rare and curious books, special editions of famous books, recent | 
: extraordinary work in illustration, and the artistic beauty of old and unique book-plates. tsa tateeme 2 
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The Kid 


ese I'd better wind up this toy spider #0 as 
t works 


* Papa 


THE 


SANTA COMPANY They sorter get together when 
4 SMALL BOY'S NOTION The Christmas-time comes round, 
No & ‘ ° Ohad , And make the dandiest Santa Claus 
YO ie, you Bay h dear —— 

. - ‘ That ever has been found 


CLAUS 


ve idea makes me langh 
—— 


ron don't xpect to be believed 


With that poor sort of chaff * It would be fine if there really were a Santa Clans.” 
said old Mr. Mizer, the champion mean man of He- 
Why esa you. Tommie, 1 have seen hokas. “ Think how thoroughly he would clean owr 
rhat é i chimneys coming down through them. We shoul: 
a Gear Old gene . om #ave the expense of a sweep 
a a 


‘IT understand Willoughby Watkins has got rid ; ( 
bis valet.” 

“Yes, They quarrelied When the Cuban w 
woke out, Willoughby sent his valet to the front a= a 
eubstitute ; and when the.fellow came back a maj: - 
general, by Jove! he actually refused to give up the 
title to Willoughby.” 
ke 


And what I seen | we ehall eay 


“ Why, is this yon, Santa Claus? 
withont your beard,” 

“Yes, it does change one. I had to sacrifice it, 
thongh, before starting on my rounds here in the 
East 

‘Why ?” 

“1 was afraid I'd be taken for a Popalist.” 


I didn't know yeu 


y's ways 


ee 


Jounny. “ Say, Mr. Niblick, you don’t play golf 
the winter, do you 7 

Mae. Ninticn. ** No, indeed, Why?" 

Juunny (confidentially). “ Say, lend me one of yor 
stockings for to-night. Senta Clans ll think it’s 
snake, and mebbe drop his bundle.” 


A de of my 
You'll find mixed u » him 
With some 
A dash of t 


f Doctor Peters, 


Jim. 
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UNDEK 
“Whar ts 


THE MISTLETOR, 

The One DIF FERENCK AXD me, Jack?” 
The Other (having arriced a moment too late). “Given vt UP, OLD MAN.” 
The One. “ You just missep A Kiss, and I gust KIssKD A Mss.” 


rik BETWEREN VOU 


pa! here is a big epider in my room.” 














CHRISTMAS SPIDER. 


A RECEPTION 


WALTER'S LETTER TO SANTA CLAUS. 


Walter had reached the age of five years, and still 
maintained his faith in a personal Santa Claus. If 
other little boys of agnostic tendencies told him that 
no such being existed, he heard them with a smile of 
pity for their incredulity. He knew there was a Santa 
Claas, for had not his mamma told bim se, and wonld 
he not believe her against all the little five-year-old 
boys and girls that ever were born? Besides, if the 
pre-ents he received were not sufficient corroborative 
evidence, Walter, with anasual consideration in one so 
young, always placed a little pan of oats and a dish of 
water for the faithful reindeer by the fireplace on 
Christmas eve Invariably ow Christmas morning 
both water and oats had entirely disappeared. What 
better proof could be demanded ? 

Shortly before Jast Christmas Annt Kate loomed up 
on Walter’s horizon. She had come to spend the win- 
ter, and incidentally to relieve mamma of certain cares 
and responsibilities. But apparently Aunt Kate did 
net quite anderstand Walter, or perhaps Walter did 
not quite understand Aunt Kate. The result was the 
same, and as Annt Kate was the bigger, Walter was al- 
ways the one who was punished. 

As the result of one misunderstanding, in which 
Walter feit particularly aggrieved, Aunt Kate told him 
that ehe wonld write Santa Clans not to bring him the 
bicycle he had asked for. Walter was so indignant 
at what he counted Aunt Kate's unwarranted inter- 
ference in a purely personal matter between Santa 
Claus and himself that be actually had no emotions 
left to waste in regrets at the prospective los of the 
coveted wheel. 

Aunt Kate, on her part, thonght herself very clever 
in turning to disciplinary use the knowledge that 
papa’s finances were not equal to the strain of buying 
a bicyele for his son and heir. 

(Enter Aunt Ollie). You see, Aunt Ollie was a 
play-actor, and the most wonderfnl and delightfal 
person in the world either on or off the stage, Walter 
believed. To her he went with his grievance. 

**It wasn't my fanit, Annt Ollie,” he explained with 
fervor, *‘ an’ I didn’t do it, either, an’ she hadn't an 
right to say anything to Santa Claus about it. And, 
besides, Santa Clans must have the bicycle by this 
time, for I asked for it a long while ago. I don't 
know what he'll do with it if he doesn't give it to me. 
It will be simply wasted !" 

Aunt Ollie was properly horrified at this possibility. 
“Can nothing be done ?” she asked, 

“Oh yes, Aunt Ollie. You write him a letter and 
Ps him to bring it to me jast the same,” exclaimed 





Papa. “ Weil, I'll do him! 1!!!” 





COMMITTEE. 


“No,” declared Aunt Ollie; “I don't believe that 
would do. You will have to write to him yourself.” 

“Will? Can he read it?” Walter inquired. 

“Oh yes; he can read anything little boys and girls 
write,” said Annt Ollie. 

So Walter took a pice of paper and a pencil and sat 
down. With jitent air and corrugated brow he drew 
a wamber of Wavy lines at unequal intervals across 
the paper. At last he stopped, and looked over his 
note with evident satisfaction. 

“ What did you write ’” asked Annt Ollie. 

“I said,” said Walter, “‘ Dear Santa Clana, 
must not mind what Aunt Kate says. She is a crank 
She means well. She came here so that my mamma 
could take care of my new little baby sister that I 
wanted, but she is acrank. It was not my fault; bat 
even if I had been nanghty I'd rather have the bicycle 
and be punished some other way. So you can bring 
it right along when you come. Yonr loving Walter.’ 
Now how can I get it to Santa Claus 7” 

“ Pat it right on top of the fire, and then ran ont of 
the room as fast as you can, so that be can send one 
of his little men after it,” Aunt Ollie explained. “He 
won't come if yon're looking.” 

Walter followed directions, and, sure enough, when 
he came back into the room the note had gone up the 
chimney. 

“ Well,” said Aant Kate, when Aunt Ollie told her 
the story, “ you'll have to buy the bicycle yourself, and 
perhaps that will cure you of interfering.” So Aunt 
Ollie staid until she'd saved enough in board bills to 
to get the bicycle, ond it didn’t cure ber a little bit. 


You 


> 


“Growler surprised his cook Christmas morning 
with a very novel gift.” 

“ What was it ?” 

** He gave her a pleasant smile.” 


—_—_——— 


Ma. Hovsestor. “ What are you going to give your 
wife for a Christmas present ?” 

Me. Commuters. “I've got a cook who has promised 
to come Christmas eve, and solemnly swears that she 
will stay for at least two weeks.” 


_—_—_———_ 


Bossy. “I know where Santa Claus does most of 
his Christmas shopping.” 

Mama, “ Where ?”’ 

Bousy. “At the Five Cent Store. I saw lots of 
things like mine down there last week.” 





